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CHAPTER I. 


Oscar, Lord Pendley, a young man of twenty- 
one, was perhaps the most envied person in 
Westshire, for he had succeeded to the fairest 
estate in the county when only a boy of ten, and 
the savings of a long minority gave him a goodly 
sum in the bank over and above the ten thousand 
a year which formed the rent-roll of Pendley 
Manor, 

The young peer was an orphan; he had been 
brought up by a maiden aunt, Miss Judith 
Pendley, a lady of strong will and indomitable 
pride, Perhaps this had made Oscar the grave, 
rather unpopular, person he was. Miss Judith 
had kept him so steadily aloof from everyone and 
everything she thought in the least degree un- 
desirable, that. the general feeling in the county 
waa that Lord Pendley was something of a prig. 

For eleven years the Manor had been deserted ; 


““WHEN YOU COME TO LIVE AT NO 





then Miss Pendley returned to it with her 
nephew, and invitations were sent out for a 
grand féte to celebrate the latter’s coming of age. 
All his father’s friends and neighbours, all the 
tenantry and farmers, were bidden to the enter- 
tainment, which took the form of a garden party, 
with speeches and fireworks, feasting for the 
lower orders in high marquees, and elegant re- 
freshments for the élite in the long dining-room. 

If the Pendleys were.the proudest family in 
Westshire, everyone admitted they had something 
to be proud of. The Manor was the richest 
estate in the county; the house itself dated 
from the days of the Crusaders; and it was a 
boast that no member of the-grand old race had 
ever made a mésaillance or brought the faintest 
shadow of dishonour on the family name, Miss 
Judith’s pride in the Pendleys was almost her 
religion; her father had tried it sorely; for 
forsaking all the traditions of his ancestors, he 
had married twice; all prudent Pendleys con- 
fined themselves to one wife. Judith’s step- 
mother was as well-born as herself, but a portion- 
less girl, and, the estates being strictly entailed, 
the only son of the second marriage found him- 
self very badly off. Oscar’s father got his half- 
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RRIS CASTLE I HOPE OUR FRIENDSHIP WILL BE CONTINUED,” SAID OSCAR, GRAVELY, 


brother a commission, and then washed his hands 
of him. There was nothing disgraceful in having 
a near relation who served the Queen; but an 
officer living solely on his pay was not a desirable 
connection. So Bertram found himself quietly 
ignored by Judith and Lord Pendley, and when 
the latter died, his half-brother was not even 
associated with the maiden aunt in the guardian- 
ship of the heir. 

This. bright August day, which saw the grounds 
thronged with people bidden in Oscar's honour, 
was quite a triumph for Judith. She loved the 
lad dearly. If she had made him a little too 
priggish and opinionated to be popular, at least 
she had given him high principles and a chivalrous 
sense of honour. 

The toast of the day had been drunk ; Oscar 
had replied, suitably if not eloquently; the 
masses had done feasting, and were wandering 
through therbeautiful grounds ; the classes had 
separated in little groups, discussing things in 
general and their hosts in particular; but one 
old gentleman, a very near neighbour of the 
Manor, had joined Lord Pendley, and was strol- 
ling with him by the lake, which was one of the 
chief beauties of the garden. 
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“T am so glad to hear from Miss Pendley you 
think of settling down here,” said Sir Edmund. 
“With this place shut up the whole neighbour- 
hood seems under a cloud.” 

“TI hope to live here,” answered Oscar, with 
that touch of seriousness which seemed part of 
himself, “I was very anxious to come sooner, 
but Aunt Judith would not hear of it. She said 
{ should have enough of a country life when I 
was grown up.” 

‘You have not been to Oxford .” 

Lord Pendley shook his head. 

“T have been educated entirely by a private 
tutor ; he travelled with me on the Continent 
for the last eighteen months, and I am only just 
emancipated. I had leanings towards Wiuchester 
aud Oxford, but my aunt was obdurate, and she 
had sole power. My mother died of a decline, 
and I fancy my aunt is morbidly nervous about 
me ; it is hér only weakness,” 

Sir Edmund smiled. 

“You look strong enough.” 

“I’m as strong as @ horse,” returned Lord 
Pendley. “It’s just a fancy of Aunt Judith’s. 
You see I am her only nephew, and so I suppose 
she attaches extra value to me.” 

Sir Edmund looked at the young peer in a 
strangely puzzled way. 

“Do you really mean that, Lord Pendley ?” 

‘*T—I don’s understand,” said Oscar, with a 
shade of hauteur in his voice ; “ of course I mean 
it,” 

‘Well, someone else is sure to enlighten you if 
I don’t,’ returned Sir Edmund. “ Your uncle 
3ertram left half-a-dozen sons and daughters, so 
you can’t be Miss Pendley’s only nephew.” 

Oscar opened his eyes. 

“IT never heard of an uncle Bertram.” 

‘He went to India years before you were born, 
married there, and had a large family. Major 
Pendley died abroad, but his widow and her 
children livein London. To tell you the truth, I 
had half hoped to meet some of them here to- 
day.” > 
Oscar opened his eyes. It was impossible to 
mistake the genuine surprise in them, 

“ They ought to have been here,” he said gravely; 
“blood is thicker than water, and the Pendleys 
have always hung together. Was there any 
quarrel between my father and uncle ?” 

“Not that I ever heard of. They were only 
half brothers, you know. Lord Pendley exerted 
himself to get Bertram into a good regiment, and 
when it was ordered abroad paid the expense of 
an Indian outfit. He did not ask him down here 
to say good-bye, and he never corresponded with 
him ; but that is coolness rather than a quarrel.” 

Lord Pendley nodded. 

“My aunt has never mentioned any relations. 
I asked her once, in some boyish illness I had, 

vhat would become of the Manor if I died? But 
she began to cry instead of answering me.” 

* Well,” Sir Edmund's tone was half apologetic, 
“it seems meddlesome of me to speak of your 
unknown relations, but all the county could tell 
you the Bertram Pendleys are your first cousins,” 

* And they live in London ?” 

“In Kensington,” said Sir Edmund, quietly. 
“Lady Norris and I call on them when we fo to 
town ; but Mrs. Pendley is not quite after our 
minds, She has had a great deal to try her, poor 
soul, so one must make allowances.” 

“ Does my aunt know her ?” 

“No; tha Major married her abroad. She 
was the daughter of one of his fellow officers, 
Noel is a nice young fellow enough, and very like 
your family.” 

‘Is he the eldest son?” 

* Yes, five or six years older than you, and the 
mainstay of his family. I can’t think what they 
would do without him, for your uncle sold out 
before his death, so Mrs, Pendley has not even a 
pension.” 

Sir Edmund could not engross the hero of the 
day any longer. The concert was about to begin, 
and Lord Pendley had to take his seat among 
the audience. But Oscar heard very little of the 
music, he was thinking of the revelation just 
made to him, and how marvellously it explained 
all that had puzzled him in his aunt’s conduct. 

Oscar ‘could not remember his mother. His 
first recollections were of a home at Hastings, 





where he lived under his aunt’s care, receiving 
occasional visits from his father, who never stayed 
long and always seemed glad to get away. 

The child had been quick enough to know that 
his father and aunt had some cause of dissension; 
he began to think now the bone of contention 
must have been his unknown uncle, 


His father died suddenly at Pendley Manor, - 


and Aunt Judith had been sent for as soon as this 
accident happened, but she did not arrive in time 
to see him alive. she stayed till after the 
funeral, then, all power being left in her hands, 
she confirmed her brother’s agent in his appoint- 
ment, and returned to Hastings. 

She had never once in all these years spoken to 

Oscar of his father; she had told him tales by 
the hundred of other dead and gone Pendleys, 
and of his beautiful young mother; but of her 
brother Oscar she never spoke. It seemed to the 
young man now her silence had been caused by 
her desire not to mention the existence of his 
uncle, 
Sir Edmund had implied the family at Ken- 
sington were poor, Oscar’s will was good to. help 
them ; he was a generous, open-handed young 
fellow, but the revelation he had just heard was 
not a pleasant one. 

The young peer had rather piqued himself on 
being the last of his race, the last of the Pend- 
leys, and now it seemed that there were half a 
dozen first cousins in London, and everyone knew 
about them but himself, It was annoying to think 
how closely he had been kept in ignorance of 
what, after all, so nearly concerned him. 

The last rockeb had gone up; the last of the 
carriages had driven away ; the echo of the last 
cheer from the gratified villagers had died out. 
Lord Pendley and his aunt sat alone in the beau- 
tiful old drawing-room which was sweet with the 
perfume of many flowers, 

Judith Pendley wasa handsome woman and a 
stately one; not far from sixty, she dressed as 
became her age, and wore to-night a black watered 
silk, heavily trimmed with jet, a small cap of ex- 
quisitely soft lace on her still luxuriant hair. 

“Tt has been the proudest day of my life, 
Oscar,’ she said in a triumphant tone, “to see 
you take your proper place in your own county 
at last ; now you must look round and choose a 
wife ; the grandest families in the neighbourhood 
will be honoured to give their,daughter to Lord 
Pendiey.” 

*T haven't the smallest wish to marry,” replied 
Osear ; “ girls want balls and allsorts of gaiety, 
and I much prefer a quiet life; you and I suit 
each other beautifully, Aunt Judith.” 

The hard face softened for a moment. 

“J think we do; but Oscar, my boy, it is 
your solemn duty to marry for the sake of your 
name.” 

“Ah, by the way, I have been learning strange 
news to-day,” said the young man, abruptly. “I 
always thought I was the last of the line.” 

“So youare!” and Miss Pendley looked ready 


| to do battle with anyone who disputed the fact. 


‘‘ Well, a most aristocratic old man assured me 
that I had half a dozen cousins, and even said he 
had hoped to meet them here,” , 

“Who was it?” but she was relieved at the 
word cousins, 

“ Sir Edmund Norris.” 

“ His son was a great friend of your Uncle Ber- 
tram, and I believe corresponded with him,” 

“ Then it is true ?” 

“It is perfectly true that your father had a 
half-brother who, not having enough money to 
support himself decently, was mad enough to 
marry a penniless girl.” 

“But did he do anything disgraceful—I mean, 
why have I not heard anything about him ?” 

“Because there was nothing to hear,” said 
Aunt Judith, promptly. ‘“ Bertram was the only 
child of my father’s second marriage, The Pend- 
leys never had two wives, and it was tomfoolery 
for your grandfather to marry again. He was an 
extravagant man, aud could not save money ; 
when he died there was nothing at all for Ber- 
tram; my brother Oscar saw him through his 
examinations, got him gazetted to a regiment 
ordered to India, and paid for his outfit ; that 
was all, and more than all that could be expected 
of ue,” _ 


“ And then——” 

“He married at twenty-four; an idiotic thing 
to do as he had nothing in the world but his pay. 
Your father, who was a rich man, never thought 
of marriage till he was thirty-five.” 

“And you quarrelled with him?” asked 
Oscar, 

“Certainly not ; the Pendleys never go in for 
family quarrels, they are underbred. We simply 
let him alone.” 

“And didn’t he come home, poor beggar?” 
asked the young lord; “regiments don’t stay in 
India for ever.” 

“ He could not afford to come home,” said Miss 
Pendley ; “he had so many children he was 
obliged to exchange from time to time so as to 
remain in India, I believe his wife’s family took 
care of the children; of course we never interfered. 
When your father died, Bertram was much disap- 
pointed he did not receive a legacy ; he sold out 
not so very long afterwards and came home ; he 
died on the voyage. The widow sent me rather 
an abusive letter announcing the fact, but of 
course I took no notice.” 

“Why?” asked Oscar gravely, “surely you 
were interested in the children.” 

“T was not. I never considered Bertram as my 
brother ; he was the living result of my father’s 
folly in marrying twice. I wanted. nothing to do 
with him ; as to his wife, I have heard on very 
‘good authority she is a very vulgar woman, and 
no doubt her girls take after her.” 

“There isa son ?” suggested Oscar. 

“One son, 4 young man of twenty-six, who 
must, if you neglect your duty and remain a 
bachelor, some day be Lord Pendley. It is no 
use your looking at me like that, Oscar, these 
people have not the slightest -claim on us, 
and I do not intend to recognise them.” 

Oscar hesitated. He was but just emancipated 
from his aunt’s.rule. He did not wish to shock 
her unduly. 

“T don’t want to ask them here or anything of 
that sort ; but don’t you thiok if they are really 
poor we ought to dosomething ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Just consider, Aunt Ju. If measles or any 
other infantile disorder had carried me off, the 
young man from Kensington would be reigning 
here ; because he has been so very near wealth I 
think we ought to do something for him.” 
~ "Miss Pendley had gone white to her very lips ; 
but she answered nothing. 

Oscar. went on,— 

“T don’t like to think our own flesh and blood 
may be feeling the pinch of poverty.” 

“T will do my utmost for the whole family as 


“| soon as you are married,” said Miss Pendley, 


almost solemnly; ‘when once you have a wife, I 
shall be ready to receive your cousins as near 
relations,” 

“ But why not before }” 

“ Because you might be tricked into choosing 
one of your cousins. It would break my heart, 
Oscar, to see one of that woman's daughters reign- 
ing at the Manor.” 

Lord Pendley smiled. 

“T don’t think you need be afraid, Aunt 
Judith. Iam not in the least likely to marry of 
my own free will. If I am converted into. a 
Benedick this side of thirty it will be your doing, 
you will worry me into it.” 

Miss Pendley hesitated. 

* You are your own master,” she said, sadly. 
“T have no power over you ; but oh, Oscar! if 
you owe me any gratitude, if you have one spark 
of affection for me don’t go to your relations. 
Don’t notice them, for only harm can csme of it.” 

Ozcar was moved, In some things he greatly 
resembled his Aunt Judith, which, perhaps, ex- 
plained the deep attachment between them. 

‘“T never thought of going to Kensington. I 
should like to do something for Noel; but it 
would be a very difficult job to manage without 
offending him if he had the smallest share of the 
family pride. I should like just to give Ashwin 
a hint if the Bertram-Pendleys are in trouble 
at any time to draw on me freely to assist them ; 
but I never thought of more. I believe, Aunt 
Judith, I am too proud to care to make friends 





of people beneath me,” 
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Mr. Ashwin was the family lawyer, aud Miss 
Pendley felt much relieved. 

“ That's spoken like yourself, Oscar ; and now, 
my boy, I shall go to bed; it has been a tiring 
day though a happy one. The next féie at the 
Manor will be, | hope, when you bring home your 
bride.” 

Left alone, the boy—in spite of his twenty-one 
years Lord Pendley had led sucha sheltered, 
cared-for life he knew less of the world and its 
evil than matiy a schoolboy—took a lamp: and 
strolled into the picture-gallery. He »wanted to 
see if his unknown uncle was represented among 
the family portraits ; but no, Oscar’s grandfather 
and his first wife were there and their two chil- 
drev, Oscar'and Judith ; but there was no picture 
of the second wife and her son ; there was a later 
picture of Oscar’s father and one of his beautiful 
young’ bride, taken’ in her wedding-dress ; but. 
Bertram Pendley had evidently not been thought 
of sufficient importance for any portrait of him- 
self in childhood or youth to be:painted. 

“There would be no sense in bringing them 
here,” said Qscar, still thinking of his unknown 
cousins ; “they are used to a very different étyle 
of life, and would feel terribly out of place; but 
I wish Aunt Judith had done-something for them 
in all these years. It seems hard to think that 
while I have had every luxury my own cousins 
have been face to face’ with poverty. Things 
don’t get very evenly divided in this life; I faucy,” 
with which highly moral sentiment young Lord 
Pendley went to bed. 


CHAPTER II, 


Peruars there is no name more vague 
than Kensington. In its proper sense it means 
a very fashionable part of London, but of late 
years with a qualifying prefix it has repre- 
sented the wilds of Fulham, with their streets 
of brand-new six-roomed houses, the outlying 
parts of Notting-hill, and even remote corners of 
Hammersmith, districts as utterly different from 
the aristocratic squares and crescents which 
make up Kensington proper as well can be. 
The house where Noel Pendley lived with his 
mother and sisters was called West Kensington, 
but to all intents and purposes it was in Fulham. 
It had seven rooms, and was one of a hundred 
other dwellings precisely alike, which among 
them e up a very nice side street, finished 
off with 4 public-house at the corner, and with a 
huge board school looming in the rear. 

It was a cheap neighbourhood ; not only were 
rent and taxes low, but all the necessaries of life 
(and a great many of the superfluities) could be 
bought within a mile’s radius, A penny would 
tuke anyone quite a long distance in omnibus or 
road-car, and being just off the route of these 
vehicles, Westover-road was as quiet as could be 
expected, considering its other advantages. 

The family at No, 47 sat in the front parlour 
a few evenings after the jéie ab Pendley Manor, 
at least a good many of them did. Ada the 
eldest girl was out with her fiancée, a walk with 
him on a summer evening being her favourite 
relaxation. 

Mrs. Pendley and her youngest daughter were 
alzo out shopping, evening being a good time 
for bargains in a cheap neighbourhood ; but Noel 
and his three intermediate sisters were at home, 
and the girls’ appearance would have made their 
Aunt Judith’s hair stand on end. 

They could not help it, poor things, given very 
small means, and an intense desire to follow the 
prevailing fashion, the result must be rather 
terrible. Every penny Evelyn, Amy, and’ Grace 
could get hold of, every hour they could spere 
was devoted to their own toilets, but somehow 
their achievements never for a moment deceived 
anyone, 
to-night had taken endless time and labour to 
make up, but no one could have mistaken them 
for the work of a professional dressmaker. They 
stuck out in the wrong places, and went in where 
they should have stuck out, and the three girls 
looked like figures of fun. They were all on one 
model, small, fair, and blue-eyed, younger like- 
nesses of their mothey, Noel, who sat in an 





armchair smoking, was quite of another: type, 
dark, tall, and well-built, with pot an ounce of 
superfluous flesh about bim, he looked as if he 
ought to have been a soldier ; instead he was in a 
large accountant’s office; and he hated the 
drudgery of his daily work as no creature 
realized, 

Noel was almost painfully sensitive ; that his 
sisters had all dropped down from the rank they 
were born in he was plainly aware, but he did not 
love them the less, A good son aud a kind 
brother, he never showed his disappointment, but 
it seemed to eat into his very soul. What was 
the use of his studying for exams, and trying to 
become a chartered accountant, that he might 
regain a little lost ground, if his sisterg seemed 
quite content to associate with any shopkeeper’s 
daughter who showed them a little civility and 
had a little moré money than themselves. 

“Do put down: your paper, Evy, and talk to 
me,” pleaded Gracé, a pretty girl of twenty. 
“Amy’s been reading ever since tea, and 1-feel 
quite dull to-night ; it’s miserable’ sitting here 
and you never saying a word.” 

Evelyn, the eldest of the trio, was deep in 
the gratis pattern given away by a ladies’ ‘paper, 
and calculations of how much stuff it would 
take to maké herself a dress by it; but she good- 
naturedly gave up this tempting occupation and 
remarked,— 

“TI thought Noel was studying, and wanted 
the room quiet, or I shouldn’t have been so 
silent.” 

“T've got a headache,” said Noel, “and 
figures would drive me frantic, but I can 
stand a little talk, What’s Amy reading that 
she’s never taken her eyes off.” 

Amy put down the paper with a jerk, 

“There are two columns of it,’ she said 
bitterly, “full of Lord Pendley’s coming of age, 
and the féte at the church, and the presents he 
had. Noel, it’s perfectly sickening ! ” 

“Then why read it, child? ‘ asked Noel.” 

“I—I can’t helpit. He is our cousin, and there’s 
something nice in knowing one belongs to a 
family like that, if one’s sister 7s going to marry 
a poor clerk, but when I think of the.difference 
between your fortune and Lord Pendley’s, Noel, 
it makes me perfect wild.” 

“ His father was older than ours,” said Noel 
quickly ; “ his grandmother was an heiress, ours 
@ penniless girl, and it all mounts up.” 

“But the Pendleys have treated us shame- 
fully,” chimed in Grace, “ mother says so.” 

“T don’t know,” observed Evelyn ; “I am not 
sure they could have done anything for us that 
wouldn’t have made things worse. We shouldn’t 
have liked it if they had treated us as inferiors, 
and how could they treat us as equals, when Lord 
Pendley’s income for a week is rather more than 
ours for a year,” 

“JT think you are right, Evy,” struck in her 
brother, “they couldn’t make all of us rich, it 
would have hurt their feelings to associate with 
such very poor people, and so they let us severely 
alone. It’s not a particularly generous thing todo, 
but I think I prefer it to their patronage.” 

“ Mother doesn’t,” said Grace shrewdly ; “she 
means to write and tell Lord Peadley of Mary’s 
engagement, and suggest he should send hera 
wedding present.” 

Noel bit his lip till the blood nearly came. 

“T hope she won’t do that.” 

“She will unless you stop her,” retorted 
Grace. “Mother says she has lost all patience 
with the Pendleys, and if they don’t see their 
duty to us they must be shamed into doing it.” 

“Did she tell Lady Norris that last?” de- 
manded Noel. 

“Something of the sort ; Sir Edmund told her 
Lord Pendley was only a boy, and that his aunt 
had sent him abroad with a tutor. But the 
paper speaks of him as being about to settle at 


The frilled puffed muslins they wore the Manor.” 


“ And we have put off going down there till 
too late,” said Noel, with asigh. ‘Don’t you 
remember, girls, how often I’ve wished to run 
down on the bank holiday, such a show place as 
Pendley Manor is sure to be open to visitors 
when the family are away, Well, our chance is 
gone now,” 

Amy went off to see about supper, she was the 





domesticated one of the family, Grace rom 
upstairs to smooth her fringe, Noel and Myels s- 
were alone, she was bis favourite sister. 

“Ts Grace right ?” he asked her. 

“T am afraid so, I have said all f esu, bow 
mother won’t understand. I told her you wows 
like it.” 

“Rather not. After struggling on for yearr 
unaided, to write to a boy and beg a weddisg 
present! No indeed.” 

“Why does mother hate the Pendeys 3” 
asked Evelyn rather wistfully. 

“ My dear girl, poor mother has had a bare” 
fight of it, she knows that, without ever feeling” 
it her husband’s family could have given hey ax 
ample income and—it rankles, I suppose.” 

“It’s worse for you, Noel,” said Kivelym gepily,_ 
“when I think of all you do for us, I fee} quite 
ashamed of myself ; but you know how it ia, we 
haven’t been educated to teach, we haven’} been 
taught to do anything useful, I suppose we eonk! 
get ten pounds a year in some tradesman’s family 
as mother’s help, but that’s all we are fit for, and 
mother won’t hear of it.” 

“JT. should ‘not like it, either,” said i¥orlv 
gravely ; ‘‘ just keep patient, Evelyn, Mr. Righ 
will:come along one of these days,’ Bvelyr 
sighed. 

“TI don’t like being a burden on you tif he 
does. I feel as if we were all just so mony 
barriers between you and Violet.” 

“Hush!” he said gravely, “don’t speak of 
that, Evy, you found out my secret by accident, 
but I wouldn’t have mother and the others know 
it for the world.” 

“They never will from me,” said Evy, * anel t 
am. glad I found it out, Ican feel sorry for yox ; 
the others wouldn’t understand, to them Yiolet 
is just a poor little over-worked teacher, whem 
they can patronize, and put upon; they don’t see 
that she is ten times more a lady than we are,” 

“Hush!” said Noel, gently ; “ that’s mother’s 
knock,’*» 

Noel Pendley seemed likely to foRow im hier 
father’s steps. Poor himself, he had fallem ix 
love with a penniless girl; and hia ease was 
worse than his father’s. Captain Pendley hat 
no relations dependent on him when he maryvies ; 
but Noel’s whole income was absorbed by his 
mother and sisters. His heard had gons out so 
Violet Arnold before he realized how bopelss 
things were. At twenty-six it took his utmost 
effurts to keep his mother and the girls ; how in 
the world was he to provide a home fer his wive > 

Unselfish by nature, Noel had let his mother 
encroach upon him ; it was only when he hat 
been engaged six months hé: realized how much. 
Then he decided, as soon as ever his sister Mary 
was married, he would have an understanding; 
with his mother, Elsie, the youngest girl, wouk? 
be leaving school, and her school bills, and the 
whole expense of Mary being saved, Noel met. 
tated the bold step of reducing hia mother’s 
allowance. He paid her now a hundred anc 
eighty pounds a year; after Michaelmae he 
meant to make it a hundred and fifty. Even 2t 
this rate matrimony would be impossible unti! 
his income ‘reached three hundred; but when 
once he had begun to save he would fee} nearer 
it. Violet Arnold’ was eighteen—the prettiest 
girl to be found for miles, Noel thonght——thoug?: 
she was only nursery governess in the family 6% - 
a well-to-do tradesman, and her only relation 
was a very hard-working suburban doetor, whe 
had honestly done his test for hia sister’s ehilé 
but had too large a family of bis own to keep hey 
at home. 

Sixteen pounds a year represented Violet's 
earnings, and yet her toilet never presented suc? 
strange combinations as the Pendleys’, She wae 
a tall, slender girl, with soft chestnut-brows hair 
and large velvety brown eyes. She had beer 
born in France, and lived there till her mother'y 
death. If only her education had been continue’? 
she might have gone in fora far better situatinn 
but Mrs. Arnold’s income died with her. Viek? 
came to England,and, after teaching her Mthte 
cousins for a year, was promoted to the pos’ ¢ 
Mrs. Scott’s nursery governess. 

As Noel Perdley went very little into Fulliae 
society, and cared still less for his sisters’ friends 
how he came to visit the Scotts was strange, ane 
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atranger how he feumd time to fall in love with 
Miss Arnold. The engagement was a secret from 
everyone but Evelyn (whose quiet eyes found it 
out), for two reasons: Mrs, Pendley would have 
been furious at her son’s proposing to anyone, 
since she regarded his income as due to herself 
and his sisters, Had she known of the engage- 
ment, she would have done all in her power to 
prejudice Mrs. Scott against Miss Arnold. This 
reason for secrecy Noel kept to himself ; but he 
told Violet the other freely. He thought it dis- 
honourable to bind her to himself by a public 
engagement when he knew it must be years 
before he could claim her, 

“T shall be true to you always,” answered the 
girl; “and I don’t mind waiting, Noel; we are 
both so young.” 

But at twenty-six hope is not so all-powerful 
as at eighteen. Noel loved Violet with every 
fibre of his nature; but their love brought him 
pain as well as pleasure, it seemed to him their 
waiting must be so long. His mother’s claims 
on him were so many. He was earning two 
hundred a year now; but for the Honourable 
Mrs. Pendley and her girls he could have married 
Violet at once. 

He did not grudge his mother his help ; only 
her constant complaints tried him. @ was 

‘giving up s6 much for her, and she seemed so 
discontented. She was always wanting his salary 
to be raised, always telling him he was not push- 
ing enough. And Noel absolutely dreaded the 
day when he should have to tell her that no rise 
in his income would mean increased means for 
her, and that he had actually the audacity to 
look forward to a home of his own, in which she 
end the girls would have no share, She came in 
presently, a small, stout, red-faced woman, without 
a trace of the prettimess which long ago had won 
Bertram Pendley’s heart. She had been a good 
wife ; was, according to her lights, an affectionate 

-mother ; but she always put every one of the five 

irls before Noel. She regarded his earnings as 

er right, and was rather aggrieved because he 
was so unlike herself, and had all his father’s 
aristocratic prejudices and tastes, 

* You've got the family pride, though you've 
none of their money, but one’s no good witheut 
the ether,” she would say bitterly. 

Mary only came home in time to go to bed. 
Supper was had without her—bread and cheese 
and pastry, plain bat plentiful, and everyone par- 
‘took heartily, except Noel, whose headache made 
him averse to food. 

“Yeu look fagged out,” said Mrs. Pendley, 
“and you never get heme till supper; the way 
they put on you a6 the office is shameful.” 

“I think you usay blame the heat for my head- 
ache, mother,” he rejeined. 

“Tt's baking,” she admitted. “I suppose we 
couldn’t manage a fortnight at the sea!” 

“ Impossible |” 

“ You’ve grown very mean, Noel ; you always 
cefuse me whea I ses my heart on anything,” 
returned his mother. 

“TI do all I cau,” there came a weary tone into 
his voice, “I cam't manage more, and the 
wedding next monté will cost a lot.” 

“IT do believe, Neel, you grudge your sister 
her few clothes ; but, there, I mean to write to 
Lord Peadiey, and perhaps, he'll send a hand- 
some cheque, and then we needn’t ask you for a 
shilling.” 

He had given a good many shillings already, 
which she ferget, 

A epasma of pain crossed Noel's face. 

‘‘Mether,” he said gravely, “let us under- 
stand eaca other once for all. If you write to 
my cousin, Lord Pendley, asking him directly or 
indirectly fer money, I shall leave this house, 
and leave to you the task of supporting yourself 


and the girls.” 
“Meol! Are yeu mad!” 
“T trast vet. In the last letter I ever had 


from my dear father ke begged me never to 
apply to his family for assistance. Never to seek 


their aid anless in abject distress. I have kept 
faithful te that request ever since.” 
“ But Lord Pendley is so rich. Ten pounds or 
even twenty would be nothing to him.” 
“Granted; but I do not choose my mother 
to beg of a boy only just of age. 


Let us under- 





stand each other, mother. If you apply to Lord 
Pendley, if yeu even write to tell him of Molly’s 
wedding, you and I part company.” 

“TI think you are an inhuman monster,” cried 
Mrs. Pendley. “You grudge me every penny 
over and above the miserable pittance you dole 
out to me, and threaten to withdraw that if 
I appeal to the head of our family.” 

“ And I shall keep my word.” 

“Well, if I promise not to write to Lord 
Pendley, will you try and increase the allowance 
at Christmas {” 

“T cannot!” 

“ You must have a rise soon, Noel.” 
~*T shall have one at Michaelmas.” 


surely —— 
“But,” he went on quickly, “I cannot afford 
to help you more, In fact after Michaelmas, 
when Elsie has ieft school and Mollie is off your 
hands, I must ask you to do with less. Man: 
families live on a hundred and fifty pounds a- 


twenty-seven, mother,’”’ he 
gra must begin to think of my 
own future just a Little.” 

Mrs, Pendley flang out of the room, ing 
the door with such force as to shake the whole 
house. She rushed straight upstairs to her 
favourite Grace and declared the news. 

“He must be in love,” she cried, ily. 
“He’s planning a home of his own, and that’s 
why he’s se niggardly to us; but I'll find out 
who the girl is and be even with her, the 
hussy.” 

“She'll have te wait till her hair turns a 
said Grace, ‘‘ if Noel contemplates marrying her 
and keeping up two bomes; but you'll see, 
mamma, he'll get rid of us. He's knocked a 
slice off the income. Next he'll be suggesting 
we should go out as lady helps or something. 
Oh!” and she shook her head viciously, “I 
knew all about it, there’s nothing in the world 
half se selfish as a man in love.” 





OMAPTER III. 


Mns. Seors was not a cruel woman, but she 
believed im getting the utmost value for her 
meney,and Violet Arnold worked very hard in 
return for the sixteen pounds a year doled out to 
her rather grudingly; but she had one pleasure 
net often allowed to nursery governesses, one 
whole evening im each week she spent at home, 
as she called Dr. Carlton's shabby house. 

Every Thursday from six to ten she was free 
from her pupils and their wardrobes, and could 
pour out her troubles to her dear Aunt Milly, 
who although she had seven children of her own 
kept a warm cerner of her heart for the orphan. 

About @ month after Noel’s naming to his 
mother he must soon reduce her income, Violet 
came in one Tharsdy evening looking so white 
and tired that Mrs. Carlton positively refused to 
let her take a thimble and assist her in the family 
mending, and made a journey herself to the 
kitchen whence she soon returned with a cup of 


tea. 

“You look dead beat, dear,” she said kindly, 
*“ drmk this and rest yourself a bit ; is there any- 
thing the matter ?”’ for the tears stood in Violet’s 
dark eyes and she looked sadder than her aunt 
had ever seem her. ‘“ Your uncle won't be in for 
another hour, and the children have gone to & 
birthday party, se there'll be no one to distract us, 
so, Violet, just tell me what is the matter. Dear 
me, child, I daresay it’s not so badas you think 
it.” 

“Mrs. Scott bas given me notice to leave.” 

“‘ Well, that’s a pity,” said Mra. Carlton, gravely, 
“ for I wanted you to stay a twelvemonth in your 


first situation; but after all, Vi, it might be4, 


worse. The Scotts are only shopkeepers, though 
they do live away from the business ; I am more 
of a lady any day in my shabby gown than Mrs, 
Scott in her silks and satins; she can’t say she 
hasn’t had good value for her money since you've 
been there, and I daresay we shall soon hear of 
something else,” 

But Violet's composure had broken down ; she 





was crying now as though her heart would 


“That's not the worst, Aunt Milly,” she 
sobbed out, “ Mra, Scott won't give me a refer- 
ence.” 

Mrs. Carleton felt frightened, but she did not 
show it, she only said mildly— 

“Then she's a bad, wicked woman, for I am 
quite sure you never did anything to warrant 
her in refusing. You'd better tell me everything, 
dear, for then I shall understand: better.” 

Poor Violet, she blushed crimson as she got 


out her story; she had been engaged to Mr. 
Pendley since before Easter; he ae yy to 


Uncle Dick because he knew it would be so 
before he could afford a wife, but they were 
content to wait, and the very knowing Noel loved 
her made her happy.” 

“T like Mr. Pendley,” said Aunt Milly, warmly, 
“and I thought Mrs, Scott was very intimate 
with the family.” 

“She is. e didn’t tell Mrs. Pendley, Noel 
thought we had better wait till he was better off, 
but she found if out somehow, and she came down 
to Mrs. Scott this afternoon and told her I had 
plotted to get Noel away from his duty, and 
make him leave his mother and sisters to starve 
so that he could marry me. Mra. Scott was 
angry at what she called my ‘slyness,’ and sai 
she would not have her children taught under- 
hand ways, so I must leave at the end of a 
month, and need not apply to her for a refer- 
ence.” 

Mrs. Carleton looked troubled. 

“ The Pendleys are poor,” shesaid slowly, “I 
can’t underetand why Mrs. Scott should be influ- 
enced by them ; generally she looks down on poer 
people, and Mrs. Pendley has nothing but her 
son’s income.” 

“But she is ‘the Honourable,’” explained 
Violet, “‘and Mrs, Scott does love to have her to 
tea and imtroduce her to people’as the Honour- 
able Mrs. Pendley; even when the girls are there 
she takes care to tell everyone in an aside, that 
they are Lord Pendley’s first cousins.” 

‘I begin te see,” said her aunt, slowly. “ Mra, 
Scott.did not like to disoblige her aristocratic 
friend, and so you are to be sacrificed. Do you 
suppose Mr. Pendley knows of his mother's 
doings ¢” 

“T am certain he does not ; Noel is away from 
home; the firm sent him to relieve one of the 
clerks in their Glasgow Braneb for a month, and 
he started this morning.” 

“Tt was artfully done,” said Mri Cariten ; 
“you may depend upon it, Violet, Mrs. Pend- 
ley’s aim is to separate you utterly. She means 
to stop your letters, and thinks thus to make a 
coolness between you, and then when he comes 
back and finds you have left Mrs. Scott’s, she 
thinks the game will be in her own hands” 

“ T have Noel's address, he gave it me last night; 
and one of the girls, who guessed our secret long 
ago, sent me a note to beg me not to mind any- 
thing her mother said, for Noel would set every- 
thing right when he came home. Evelyn is his 
favourite sister, and she has always been very 
kind to me,” 

“T must tell your uncle,” said Mrs. Carlton. 
“T think he will agree with me that you had 
better leave Mrs, Scott at once.” 

* At once?” 

‘My dear, a woman like that will make your 
life a misery tv you while you remain ; and after 
a month of misery you will be quite ill, We must 
try and find you another situation, with people 
who will accept your uncle’s recommendation, 
and not want to see your last employer.” 

“Aunt Milly,” the girl’s voice was almost 
inaudible, “did you know my father ?” 

It was the question Dr. Carlton and his wife 
had feared ever since Violet came to them a 
lone sorrowful gir! of fifteen. 

“No, dear, I never met him.” 

“IT wish you would tell me something about 
him,” said Violet, with a sigh. 

“Tell me first, why you ask ?” 

“Mrs. Scott said to-day it served her right for 
taking a nameless girl into her service ; that every- 
one knew I was nobody’s child, though, out of 
respect for Uncle Dick, they did not say so.” 

The girl looked at Mra, Carlton with a piteous 
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entreaty, the kind-hearted woman kissed her 
fondly. 

“ Thatsettles it, Vi; you don’t sleep another 
night under Mrs, Scout's roof, if she dared to 
speak against your mother. Why, Lucy was 
almost an angel.” 

“ And my father ?” 

“ My dear Violet, I will tell you all I know, it 
isn’t much. Lucy kept her mother’s house ; it 
was before we were married, you know, and in 
her spare time she gave drawing lessons and 
copied pictures for the dealers and sometimes for 
private patrons. When she was engaged in copy- 
ing one of the old masters in the National Gallery 
she met a gentleman many years older than her- 
self; an acquaintance sprang up between them 
and, finally, he proposed to her. 

“Mr. Arnold came to see your uncle, who was 
delighted with him. He was a man of forty with 
no profession, but a life interest in some con- 
siderable property. 

“ He told Dick he had quarrelled with most of 
his relations, and lived chiefly abroad. He loved 
Lucy passionately ; he could keep her in ease, if 
not luxury, and he begged your uncle’s consent to 
the union. 

“So far from your being ‘nobody’s child,’ 
Lucy, your uncle was at your mother’s marriage 
and gave her away. They went to America for 
the honeymoon, and then settled in France, where 
you were born. 

“From time to time Mr. Arnold came to 
England and called on your uncle, but he never 
brought his wife. Then, when my eldest child 
was a baby, Lucy came over with you, and paid 
us a long visit. 

“T am certain she was perfectly happy. Her 
husband worshipped her, and spared no money or 
trouble to please her. If she had a care it was 
the long absences he was compelled to make to 
look after his distant property ; but even this 
did not really trouble her. He wrote to her con- 
stantly during their separation, and was always 
overjoyed to return to her.” 

“ And then ? ” asked Violet eagerly. ‘‘I know 
that he died when I was seven years old, but I 
never heard any particulars.” 

“ He died suddenly while in England, and his 
lawyer sent the news to your mother. She knew 
from the first he had only a life interest in his 
fortune and could not bequeath it to her. She 
was the most unworldly creature, and when the 
lawyer said the “family” were willing to pay her 
two hundred a year so long as she lived abroad, 
she accepted at once ; she preferred France, where 
she had been so happy with her husband, to 
England, and for eight years, as you know, she 
aa on in the pretty little village you loved so 
we 

“When she was dying she sent for your uncle. 
T have always felt if he had only reached Douai 
in time to see her alive, she would have told him 
something more, the address of your father’s rela- 
tions, or at least the name of the lawyer from 
bea y she received her pension, but Dick was too 

te.” 

Violet looked at her aunt entreatingly. 

“ You think there is a mystery, “she breathed. 

“ T think that Mr. Arnold came of a very high 
family,” said Mrs. Carlton slowly, “and that he 
was dependent on his relations in some way he 
did not explain to us. His love for your mother 
was so intense and lasting, it must have been 
some powerful reason that made him keep her in 
retirement,” 

“But she was his wife,” pleaded Violet ; ‘‘ only 
tell me you feel sure of that.” 

“She was his wife as surely as I am your 
uncle’s,” said Mrs, Carlton, gravely ; “I havea 
theory of my own about it, which I will tell you, 
though it is hardly flattering to your father. I 
believe Mr. Arnold came of a good family, but 
that he was very poor for his rank, and had been 
persuaded to marry for money. He was a widower 
when my sister first met him, and my theory 
is he had an interest in his first wife’s property 
only so long as he remained unmarried. I think 
his love for your mother was 30 strong he could 
not give her up, but that he had not the moral 
courage to sacrifice his wealth for her sake, so he 
married her privately, was never seen with her in 
England, aud never introduced her to a single 





friend. All this seems to confirm my fancy ; also 
ifthe pension to your mother was paid by his 
first wife’s family, it is easily understood why 
they never took the slightest notice of her or 
made a single inquiry after you, but simply sent 
the money as an act of duty through a lawyer.” 

“And Uncle Dick?” 

“ He is half inclined to agree with me; but he 
declares your father was too honourable to go on 
for eight years drawing a fortune to which he 
had no claim. You were fifteen when your 
mother died, Violet ;did she never speak to you of 
her husband ?” 

“Only once,” Violet blushed crimson ; “ it 
seemed to me to-day her words confirmed Mrs. 
Scott’s cruel charge, but I must have wronged 
her. She told me never to trust a man above me 
in rank and fortune, for however dearly we loved 
each other nothing but pain and sorrow could 
come of it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carlton, as she caught the 
sound of her husband’s latch-key, “that’s your 
uncle ; I must go down and speak to him, but I 
think I can promise you, dear, you need never see 
Mrs. Scott again.” 

The doctor was angrier even than his wife had 
expected. 

“The woman ought to be prosecuted,” he said 
sharply, “it’s bad enough to speak against the 
living, who can defend themselves, but to libel 
the dead is unpardonable. I'll go round and 
speak to Mrs. Scott at once, you'll not mind 
a the child back on our hands for a little, 

i a 

“fT will make her welcome, but I wish she 
hadn’t engaged herself to Noel Pendley.” 

“ He’s as good a fellow as ever breathed,” said 
Dr. Carlton, “and waiting won’t hurt them, you 
and I waited long enough, Milly.” 

“ We didn’t have to wait till you had disposed 
of a mother and five sisters,” retorted his wife ; 
“and Mr. Pendley’s womenkind are the most 
diwagreeable specimens I ever met.” 

“Nay, my dear, that honour belongs to Mrs. 
Scott. I must go and tackle her now, it’s a good 
thing you don’t deal there, Milly, she might be 
capable of dropping a little poison into our cakes 
and tarts.” 

For Mr. Scott was a confectioner who had a 
large business iu a crowded Chelsea thoroughfare, 
and it was only of late that his wife had moved 
into a private house, and set up for being very 


nteel. 

Mra. Scott did not feel very comfortable when 
she came into her drawing-room to meet Dr. 
Carlton ; he had attended her ever since her 
marriage, and no doubt remembered when she 
served in the shop (a small affair in those days), 
and kept the reigning baby for convenience sake 
in a clothes-basket in the little back parlour ; 
her silks and satins, her airs and graces were 
rather lost on him in consequence. 

“T have called for Miss Arnold’s luggage,” 
said the doctor, coolly, “She will not return 
here.” 

Of course he had to listen to a volley of abuse 
of Violet’s underhand ways and the wrong done 
the Honorable Mrs. Pendley. 

“ Honorable fiddlesticks,” said Dr. Carlton, 
sharply. “ She’s lived on that boy's earnings for 
the last two years, and if she expects him to 
keep single all his life for her sake, she’s a bigger 
simpleton than I take her for. There’s one little 
fact, Mrs. Scott, seems to have escaped your 
notice. Mrs. Pendley’e day is over, nothing can 
bring her nearer the magic circle of the aristo- 
cracy ; but at present there’s only one lad’s life 
between Noel Pendley and the tifle. I don’t 
say that life is not as good as his, but if any 
accident did cut off the present peer, why I think 
you'd be sorry for the things you have said of the 
future Lady Pendley.” 

Mrs. Scott gasped—but recovered herself 
enough to be spiteful. 

“He'd throw her over if he came in for the 
title.” 

“ Well, we won't discuss that. E.bave a cab 
here, and I will take my niece’s things away with 
me, please. She shall not stay another day with 
& woman who maligned her dead mother.” 

“Oh, you can take them,” said Mrs. Scott, 
angrily, “and you'll have to keep them a good 





while I fancy. It’s not every lady will take a 
girl without a reference.” 

Dr. Carlton smiled. 

“T rather fancy Violet wilf enter the family of 
a lady of title,” he said, coolly, “ with a salary 
of fifty pounds a year. I haven’t mentioned it 
to her yet, but I think I can get her the post.” 

He departed victorious. Did not he know 
Mrs. Scott would have given anything just to be 
able to say a lady of title had called on her? By 
refusing Violet Arnold a reference she had lost 
this bliss. 

The next day Dick Carlton indited a letter to 
no less a person than Lady Norris. In the dead 
and gone past Beatrice Norris and Lucy Carlton 
had been school fellows ; true, one was a parlour 
boarder the other a pupil teacher, but for all that 
the two had been close friends. It was Lucy 
who nursed Beatrice in her last illness, anc Lucy 
who had been the special darling of the bereaved 
parents up to the time of her strange marriage. 

Dr. Carlton wrote very sinfply. His sister 
Lucy’s child was now of an age to earn her own 
living. She had been nursery governess in & 
tradesman’s family for nearly a year, but had 
been obliged to leave suddenly ; would Lady 
Norris, if not already suited with a companion, 
give the girl a trial for her mother’s sake ? 

‘‘When your advertisement appeared yester- 
day,” the doctor concluded, “I did not know 
that Violet was so seon to become one of the un- 
employed, or I should have written to you at 
once. If you would only give the child a trial, 
the very fact of having lived in such a family as 
yours would be of the greatest use to her, 
middle-class suburban matrons attaching such 
value to a title.” 

Lady Norris wrote by return of post she was 
not suited with a companion, and would prefer 
Lucy’s daughter to any other. 

* Look here, child,” said her uncle kindly, 
“ Sir Edmund and Lady Norris know your lover 
and like him ; but the family at Pendley Manor 
regard poor Noel as quite beneath their notice; if 
you take my advice you will keep your own 
counsel as to your engagement. It will make an 
awkwardness at the Manor if you proclaim the 
fact, and even Lady Norris, one of the, kindest 
women who ever breathed, will take more interest 
in you if she thinks you are free and unappro- 
priated.” 

“ But I may write and tell Noel?” 

“Certainly. I think he will agree with me.” 

He did. Noel Pendley passed over his 
mother’s share in Violet’s troubles with a few 
bitter words, but he.told the girl, terribly as he 
should misa her, he was thankful she would be 
under the care of his dear old friend Lady 
Norris. He thought it better to keep the fact 
of their engagement secret. 

“ We can trust each other, sweetheart,” wrote 
poor Noel; “and while your uncle knows of our 
hopes there is nothing dishonorable in not pub- 
lishing them to the world. When I come back 
to London I hope my ealary will be raised. I 
shall strain every nerve, Vi, to get on for your 
dear sake, and though I shall miss our happy 
meetings Iam thankful you have not to spend 
our time of waiting under the thraldom of such 
a woman as Mrs, Scott.” 

But the separation was to be more complete 
than either ofsthe young people imagined. y 
Norris suddenly decided to winter abroad, and 
instead of joining the dear old couple at Norris 
Castle, Violet met them in London and the next 
day started with them for Mentone. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Nogt PenDLey’s passionate anger knew no 
bounds when he heard of his mother’s conduct. 
He might restrain himself in writing to Violet, 
but he sent a letter to Westover-road, which 
had the effect of making Mrs. Pendley decide she 
had been a little rash, and would gladly have 
undone her work. The widow had rather a bad 
time of it all round. Mrs. Scott, whose new 
governess required more salary and proved much 
less efficient, did not spare her; her daughter 
Evelyn told her, rather undutifully, she ought te 
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be ashamed of herself ; Dr. Carlton passed her 
in the street without seeming to perceive her 
bow; and her married daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Leslie, pointed out to her that, as Violet was now 
with Lady Norris, she would take care to repay 
her wrongs by abusing Mrs, Pendley to her 
patroness, and so, probably, cut off the annual 
gifts which had always come to Westover-road 
when Sir Edmund brought his wife to London 
for the season. 

One marvellous thing happened while Noel 
was still in Scotland. One day, when all the 
family were out except Evelyn, the small servant 
told her a strange gentleman had called, and 
ushered him forthwith into the front parlour. 

“It was your brother I really wished to see,” 
was Oscar’s greeting ; “but I hear he is away. 
I must introduce myself. I am your cousin, 
Qscar Pendley, and I only heard, two months 
ago, I possessed so many kindred.” 

Evelyn carried off things far better than any 
of the others would have done, Noel would 
have been stiff and ungracious ; Mrs. Pendley 
and the other girls too much of toadies ; Evelyn 
hit the happy medium. 

“No one will be home till quite late,” she 
eaid, simply. ‘ Will you have a cup of tea, Lord 
Pendley! It is just ready,” 

Yes, please ;” and he looked at her with a 
pleasant smile, “Miss Pendley, it is very kind 
of you to be so friendly.” 

Evelyn was surprised at the cordiality of his 
manner; no one would have taken this long- 
legged, simple-spoken lad for an English peer, 
and the owner of ten thousand a year. . 

“]T wish your brother had been at home,” went 
on Oscar; ‘I had something I wanted to say to 
him.” 

‘ Could you tell it to me?” she asked, brightly. 
“Tam Noel’s special sister, and your confidence 
will be quite safe with me,” 

“Well, I'll try ; but it’s difficult talking to a 
lady. I wanted to tell your brother I felt 
ashamed of myself ; but I never knew how things 
were till the other day, and then, when I looked 
into things, I seemed to have nv power at all.” 

Evelyn felt bewildered, 

“Tam sure Noel never expected you to””—she 
hesitated—‘ to help us,” 

‘Don’t put it like that,” said Oscar, gently. 
“We are near relaticns, and there ought not to 
be such a gulf between our fortunes. When I 
first heard about your brother, I thought his 
family pride—we Pendleys have such a lot— 
would tie my hands ; but I have been talking to 
the old lawyer who has managed our affairs for 
years, and he tells me I cannot alienate any part 
of the property till 1 am twenty-two, I came 
here to see your brother, and tell him that, as 
soon as August comes round again, I hope to be 
able to settle ten thousand pounds on him. It’s 
what used to be a younger son’s portion with us ; 
only my grandfather was so hard up he hadi’t 
god it to leave your father when he died. You 
can put it to Noel just as a matter of right, you 
know, with no generosity about it.” 

“Tt cs generosity, all the same,” said Evelyn. 

“Well, I can’t act till August—another ten 
months—but, if you can get him to agree to it, 
the deed can be executed the day after my next 
birthday.” 

“I will do my best. You musn’t think him 
ungrateful if he refuses. Noel is very proud.” 

Oscar sighed, 

“T should have liked to ask him to come and 
see me; but Aunt Judith has been a mother to 
we all my life, and I don’t see my way to crossing 

er.” 

“T have often. wondered why she hates us s0,” 
said Evelyn, impulsively, 

“IT don’t believe she does. On the contrary 
she always assures me that so soon as I ama 
happy Benedick she means to devote her atten- 
tion to you and your sisters, and advancing your 
interests.” 

Evelyn laughed. 

“But unless you marry young, Lord Pendley, 
we shall be rather elderly before Miss Judith has 
time to spare for us, But, perhaps, I have to 
congratulate you already.” 

“Ob, no!” cried Oscar, eagerly ; ‘I assure 
you, you are mistaken, I have not the least in- 





tention of marrying for years unless Aunt Judith 
hurries me into it.” 

“She is a contrast to my mother if she approves 
of young men marrying,” said Evelyn, frankly. 
“Noel is engaged to the dearest girl in the 
world and means to marry her as soon as he has 
three hundred a year, but mother is simply 
furious,” 

Oscar smiled. 

“T must tell Aunt Judith, it would be a relief 
to her mind.” 

“You had better not,’ said Evelyn, grimly. 
“Violet is nothing in the world but a poor little 
nursery governess, Iam sure Aunt Judith would 
think Noel making a shocking mésalliance,” 

Lord Pendley sighed. 

“Perhaps she would! If ever J marry I shall 
be expected to choose a Duke’s daughter at the 
least, It must be nice to feel one is loved for 
one’s own sake,” 

He rose to go, repeated his message to Noel, 
expressed a hope that some day he might welcome 
his cousins at the Manor ; and then as he held 
Evelyn’s hand in his he added,— 

 T€ll your brother he has come off better far 
than I have; at least he has been able to work 
for those he loves and make them happy. I have 
never done anything worth doing in my life ; and 
my aunt, the only creature I have had to love, 
was too rich herself ever to need anything from 
me, If only I had had a sister my life would 
have been quite changed.” 

“He’s a nice boy,” reflected Evelyn as she 
watched Lord Pendley down the street; “ but 
rather a prig. I suppose boys brought up 
by old maids always are. I wonder if he'll 
stick to what he said. I don’t think I shall say a 
word about it to mother and the girls, time enough 
forthat when I know how Noel takesit. Dear old 
Noel, it would smoothe his worst difficulties, 
Ten thousand pounds means at the lowest three 
or four hundred a year ; with that and his salary 
he might marry Violet at once without waiting 
till we girls were off his hands.” 

Lord Pendley had another interview with Mr. 
Ashwin the day after his call in Westover-road. 

“Yes,” said the old lawyer, “I can’t deny things 
have been hard on your Uncle Bertram’s family ; 
but maybe they’d have been harder if the young 
man had been brought up in luxury fancying 
himself safe to come in after you.” 

“Well,” said Oscar, wearily, ‘‘he’ll do that 
now most likely, for I don’t think I shall ever 
marry !” 

“You ought to,” said the lawyer, succinctly, 

“T don’t see it. Noel Pendley will make 
quite as good a master for the property as I can ; 
better too, perhaps, and he’s going to be married 
very soon,” 

“ Of course, being a pauper, it’s always the 
way,” said the lawyer, sarcastically. 

Oscar never remembered whether the sugges- 
tion he should make his will came from his aunt 
or Mr. Ashwin. It seemed rather a needless pre- 
caution for a young fellow of twenty-one in the 
best of health ; but the will had been duly made, 
and to-day was ready for his signature. 

It was a very short document. Much of the 
property being already entailed Oscar had only to 
deal with the savings of his mino:ity and his 
personal possessions. He left the whole of the 
last to his aunt, while he directed the money to 
be divided into three equal parts. One to be 
shared between some local charities, the second 
to go to his cousin Noel absolutely, and the last 
to his aunt Judith, To-day Lord Pendley 
directed that before this division was made two 
thousand pounds should be paid to his cousin 
Evelyn ; and this addition having been made to 
the provisions of the will, it was duly signed, 
witnessed, and put away in Mr, Ashwin’s chest. 

“T wonder if he has any suspicion,” thought 
the old lawyer, as the young nobleman departed, 
“his aunt’s not likely to have teld him, and yet 
he’s over grave and thoughtful for so young a 
man. Well, it’s a thousand pities he does not 
marry, if he dies without a child there ll bea 
terrible deadlock.” 

Lord Pendley had told Sir Edmund he intended 
to settle down at the Manor ; but in November he 
took a trip abroad, and chance made him put up 
at the yery hotel where the Norrises were staying. 





That the baronet and his’ wife received their 
young neighbour kindly was a certainty, but 
it was their companion Violet Arnold who 
formed Oscar's greatest attraction in their party. 

“Don’t worry,” said Lady Norris to her hus- 
band, who grew frightened to death lest Miss 
Judith should accuse them of trying to lure the 
young baron into a mésalliance. ‘“‘ There’s no 
need, neither of those two have a thought of 
love-making in their heads. Violet enjoys hear- 
ing clever talk (Oscar i3 clever, though a prig), 
and Lord Pendley treats her like a pretty little 
sister of his own. There is nota grain of flirta- 
tation in their intercourse, They are just two- 
friends, nothivg more.” 

“Judith Pendley would never forgive us,” 
said Sir Edmund, ‘she would say we did it on: 

” 


purpose, 
“Don’t be afraid,” laughed his wife, “ those- 


two are far too perfectly at ease with each other 
ever to be lovers.” 

Sir Edmund hesitated. 

“ History repeats itself sometimes, wife.” 

“Well!” rather impatiently. ' 

“When Lucy Carlton used to pay long visits 
to Beatrice it’s my belief Oscar Pendley’s father 
was more in love with her than ever he was with 
the high-born beauty he married later.” 

“Yes,” admitted Lady Norrie; “but for 
Judith I verily believe Lord Pendley would have 
put his pride aside and married Lucy. His 
sister’s influence conquered his inclination, but 
ruined his life’s happiness. The girl he mariied 
never understood him; never even touched his 
heart, and after he was a widower the estrange- 
ment between him and Judith deepened every 

ear.” 
ie And yet you think it safe to let his son see 
rouch of Lucy’s daughter.” 

“ Perfectly safe,” said the old lady ; “I am not 
in Violet’s confidence, but I know the long letters 
she writes and receives, are not sent toor bya 
feminine correspondent. I am pretty certain 
the litule forget-me-not ring on her finger comes 
from the same quarter, and that our pretty little 
friend has a very bright little romance of her 
own. With a happy future to look forward to, 
Violet is not likely to be in danger of losing her 


-her heart to Lord Pendley.” 


The two young people were alone in the 
beautiful garden of the hotel, and their con- 
versation also had taken a serious turn, j 

“I’m awfully glad I came to Mentone,” said 


.| Oscar Pendley. “ I’ve enjoyed myself amazingly ; 


I shall never forget the fortnight I have spent 
here, just as I shall never forget you.” 

Sir Edmund would have been frantic if he had 
heard the dangerous stress on the last word, 

“You have been very kind to me,” said Violet 
simply ; “you have taught me ever so much I did 
not know.” 

“When you come to live at Norris Castle I 
hope our friendship will be continued, “ said: 
Oscar gravely, “I never had a girl-friend before. 
I have wanted a sister all my life, and since I’ve 
known you I’ve wanted one more than ever. I 
wish you were all coming back to Westshire soon, 
there are so many things I want to show you:” 

“T used to want to see Pendley Manor very 
much,” said Violet dreamily, “I bad heard so 
much about it.” 

“From whom?” asked Oscar, quickly. 

“It's a secret,” said Violet, gently, “but I 
should like to tell you, because you have been so 
kind, Sir Edmund and Lady Norris don’t know 
it yet, because it is so far off, but someday Noel 
¥ ..dley and I hope to be married.” 

“You are engaged to my cousin Noel?” 

“Tt’s not quite an engagement,” said Violet, 
because we shall have to wait so long we don’t 
want it talked about yet, but some day when the 
girls are married, and Noel does not have to help 
his mother so much, we hope to——” 

Oscar interrupted her. 

“ How you must hate me,” 

“ Indeed we don’t ; I have told Noel all about 
my meeting you and he is so pleased, It used to 
be a dream of ours that some holiday we would 
go down to Westshire and look over the Manor, 
just the grounds, you know, and the rooms that 
are shown to strangers. Noel was quite disap- 
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pointed when he read in the papers that you had 
settled down tkere.” 

“You mest come some day,” said Oscar, 
speaking with a boyish enthusiam which was 
quite new in him, “ but not like that ; when you 
are Mrs. Pendley you and Noel must come and 
stay with me, I should like to show you the old 
place. Noel has just’as good a right to be proud 
of it as I have; his father was born there as well 
as mire,” 

“T should like to see the Manor,” said Vi, 
“but, Lord Pendiey, I won’t make any promises, 
we may not be married for years and years ; 
before we are ready to pay you that visit you 
may have a wife of your own who won't approve 
of poor relations; you know we shall be struggting 
people all our days,” 

Oscar pressed her hand, 

“Don’t talk like that, you seem to hurt me. 
You must come tothe Manor, Violet; do you 
know there is an old picture in the gallery, my 
grandmother's, I think, which is just like you.” 

She laughed merrily, aud told him she never 
expected to be grand enough to have her picture 
painted, 

Osear left Mentone the next day, quite re- 
solved that when his cousin Noel married, he 
would be very intimate with the yeung couple, 
and they should spend a great many of their 
holidays at the Manor. Aunt Judith could not 
well disapprove of young Mrs. Pendley, seeing 
Violet was his grandmother's image. 

Things don’t happen quite as we plan them in 
this world ; Violet never entered Pendley Manor 
in Gscar’s lifetime, and when she went there she 
was neither Mrs, Pendley nor Miss Arnold. 

Christmas was kept up right royally at the 
Manor, Aunt Judith dispensed hospitality with 
a lavish hand ; she drew Oscar forward and made 
him take his proper place, as she called it, in his 
own county; but the young lerd was hardly a 
success, he had been brought up entirely away 
frem Westshire; he had no childish associations 
with the place, while his aunt’s peculiar method 
of education had deprived him of school friend- 
ships or college intimacies. 

Actually Lord Peudley had not a single friend 
of his own age io the world, and felt an utter 
stranger among his neighbours, 

“You are too grave,’ Miss Judith told him, 
after the grand ball at which he had moved about 
with a strange absent mauner and indifferent 
face. “Oscsr, you are only twenty-one, why 
can’t you be bright and cheerful like other young 
men }” ‘ 

Oacar shook his head. 

“T have lived with grown-up people all my life. 
I've never had a chance of being like young men, 
for I’ve never known any.” 

Miss Judith looked nonplucsed. 

“Thave taken every care for your. advance- 
ment,” she said sadly ; “your estate is the best 
managed, the tenants the best cared for in the 
county ; you have a position any man might 
envy you, and yet you take no interest in any- 
thing ; you go about gloomy and dissatisfied, 
looking as if you thought yourself a martyr.” 

Oscar looked at her gravely. 

“T know you have been very good to ine,” he 
said gently, “but you forgot just one thing. I 
was young and I wanted happiness, and the 
society of other young people. I was a lonely, 
old-fashioned child, a lonely, priggish boy, 
and now I am likely to become a lonely, 
disagreeable man. Don’t you see, Aunt Judith, 
you have thought only of the honour of the 
Pendleys ; you have forgotten that friends and 
comrades, hobbies and amusements, all stand for 
something in a man’s life ; you have isolated me 
from my only relations because they were poor . 
you have kept me away from the Manor till I am 
a stranger in my father’s house; now you bring me 
back and expect me to be as popular as though I 
had lived my life among my neighbours and 
they had watched me grow up. [ shall never 
make a good country gentleman, I'm not fitted 
for it. Why, I’m more at home in London or 
Paris than in Westshire. I can’t ride to hounds, 


I can’t shoot, I know nothing of any boyish 
sports; I could hold my own in books, but people 
don’t expect learning from a fellow of my age; in 





short, Aunt Judith, I’m a failure—— and I know 
it!” 


There was a look of bitter misery on the boy’s 
face which well nigh broke Miss Judith’s heart. 
She seemed to see her fair young sister-in-law 
with just that same look, and hear her voice 
say,— 

“This is your work; you persuaded your 
brother to marry me, knowing that he did not 
love me. You forced me to accept him, knowing 
I cared for anether, and a year of misery has been 
the result,” 

By an effort Miss Judith banished that vision 
of the past, and looked at Oscar with almost angry 
intentness, 

“I meant weil,” she said, shortly. “I have 
toiled hard for you ; I have made your interests 
and the Pendley honour my one aim in life.” 

“Tknow. Iam not blaming you, Aunt Ju. I 
suppose if I had been a proper Pendley, pride 
woutd have filled my life, just as it filled my 
father’s, but I fancy I take after my mother ; 


and she died, I have been told, just fur waut of- 


love.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Never mind,” answered Oscar. ‘“ She died of 
e. broken heart ; my father did net love her, He 
was in no haste to marry, but you began to feel 
anxious about the succession, The half-brother 
you detested had a son and heir, and it was time 
something was done ¢o secure the estate from 
falling to him. My mother was a penniless 
orphan, nobly born, but still a dependent on a 
brother’s charity ; her family were not likely to 
be particular so-that Lord Pendley made liberal 
settlements, they would not enquire too closely 
into his wife’s chances of felicity; and so my 
mother, egged on by her own relations and per- 
suaded by you, yielded. She became Lady Pend- 
ley, and in elevey months had grown so tired of 
life that not even her child’s voice could make 
her want to linger here.” 

“T can’t imagine whom you have been talking 
to!” cried Miss Judith indignantly, “Iam sure 
my brother was a model husband, and grudged 
his wife nothing.” 

“How about love?” asked Oscar, gravely ; 
“ did he give her that 1” 

“The Pendleys are not an emotional family,” 
replied Miss Judith. 

“ And some people are so foolish they can’t live 
without love,” went on Oscar; “my mother, 
Heaven help her ! was one of them, My father 
broke her heart, and you, who were her friend, 
resented it; for I well remember, as a little 
child, when Lord Pendley came to Hastings you 
always seemed sorry to see him come, glad to let 
him go,” 

“You are talking most unreasonably,” said 
Miss Judith, 

“TI think you began the discussion, Aunt Judith, 
by reproaching me for my gravity.” 

“IT think in your own house you might be a 
little more amiable,” she rejoined. 

“YT wish it wasn’t my own house. I'd tura it 
over to Noel Pendley to-morrow, if I could have 
in exchange his gift of winning friends and love.” 

“Noel Pendley will never be master here,” 
said Miss Judith, gravely; it was a bootless boast, 
since the property was strictly entailed. 

But Oscar did not reason with her, he went 
upstairs to bed as sad and gloomy as though he 
had been a beggar instead of a wealthy noble. 





CHAPTER VY. 


Noxt Penpiey returned to Westover-road after 
his.etay at Glasgow, with his heart very bitter 
against his mother ; but for Evelyn’s persuasion 
he would have parted company with his relations 
at once; but since Mary’s marriage his second 
sister had come to the fore wonderfully, and she 
put the case to her brother very plainly, 

“Té Violet had suffered through mother's spite, 
I'd say you were right; but really leaving Mrs, 
Scott has just been the making of her, Sir Edmund 
and Lady Norria treat her like their own child ; 
she’ll have a winter abroad, and all kinds of 
pleasure. If you leave mother now, she'll launch 
out into all kinds of folly; just wait a few months 


aud show her plainly you don’t mean to give ter 
a penvy more than the hundred and fifty pose 
a year; and then, if you like to goat Christmas, 
she'll be prepared.” 9 wk 

“ Yoru abe girl, Evelyn,” said Noel, kéwd by. 
“T often wonder why you are so different frase 
the others.” . a 

Evelyn smiled. She was different, She ic. * 
not equal Noel in refinement, bub she was far 
and away above her sisters, Seeing her advar- 
tage, she went on to give her brother the giory 
of Lord Pendley’s visit and future intentions, 

“T do so hope, Noel, when the time oomen, 
you'll take the money. Don’t you see, » wae 
smooth away all difficulties for you and Vielss >- 
I am sure Oscar Pendley meant it, too. | Took > 
fancy to him, rather, do you know, | With alk bee 
money, I don’t believe he’s happy.” = 

“Perhaps he'll change his mind,” said Noei. 
“We need not discuss his proposal HOW 5 nnd, 
Evelyn, above all, not a word of it to mothex ; 

“Tryst me,” was her quiet rejoinder, ' Weel, 
do you mean to speak to mother about her, 
conduct to Violet ?” 

“No; I said all that was necessary by tettev:: 
I shall not mention it unless she does.” 

But the Hon, Mrs. Pendley was one of those 
women who can never let well alone, She 
actually began at Noel about hie engage naen?, 
declaring Miss Arnold was immeasurably benes bh: 
him, and she would never consent to receive Gta 
as her daughter-in-law. ; 

“You won't be asked to,” said Noel, slowly. 
“ When I can keep a wife I shall marry Viole’, 
You can decline our acquaintance if you like. 

Mrs, Pendley must have forgotten al} prudener. . 
She actually repeated the slander Mrs, Seott back 
spoken about Violet’s mother. Very white suc 
grim grew Noel’s face as he listened. : 

“ Violet’s parentage is a matter of complete m- 
difference to me. I happen to know, however, 
that her mother was the closest friend of Mise 
Norris and a constant visitor at Norris Caste 1 
presume Lady Norris was satisfied with hes 
conduct, or she would not have received her 
daughter.” ; ; 

There was a great deal of constraint a’ter thaa 
in the little family. Evelyn had managed (how 
she scraped the money together no one guessed } 
to learn type-writing, and was employed wt a big 
London cffice for fifteen shillings a week, WR tm 
prospect of arise. She-was away from home alb 
day ; but Mrs. Pendley and the three younger 

girls made common cause together ; they bovg bi 
what they wanted, and coolly sent the bills in te 
Noel. That unfgrtunate young man went round 
to the tradesmen, and informed them he was not 
liable for his mother’s debts. He paid her an 
allowance, and could do nothing more for bes, 
This step did not mend matters as regarded the 
family peace, and perbs)s only Evelyn was sorry 
when Noel told his mother he should kave her 
at the March quarter, and she had better either 
give up the house or look for a bowrden 

Mrs. Pendley went into hysterics and @eclareas 
she should do neither; then, having recovered 
she went over to consult her married daughter ; 
and Evelyn, who came home every day a& six, 
found the fire out, the little servant abeex, nail 
no chance of a cup of tea for herself and Noes 
unless she turned to and got it. 

She was very busy, when there came a thunder 
ing knock at the door, All the girls were with 
their mother, and, believing it one of their friends, 
she had a great mind to leave the summons wn- 
answered; but another loud rat-tab sen’ her 
flying to the door, thankful that her office Gress 
of blue serge was quite neat, and her pink pron 
was not disfiguring. She fouad herself eon- 
fronted by an old gentleman with gold-rimrneacs 
spectacles an a grave, troubled face, 

“ Can I see Mr. Pendley ?” 

“My brother is not in yet ; I expect hie exers: 
minute.” 

“T’ll wait for him,” caid the stranger, gravely 
“My business is very urgent. You contin’® 
possibly send after him, I suppose ?” 

“No; because he is most likely in the tram 
He leaves the City at six o’clock.” 

“Ab!” The visitor had followed her inte the 





little front parlour, where a fire now burrs 
brightly, thanks to Evelyn, and tea was spread 
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‘The moment Mr. Peudley returns we must 


start at once,” said the old gentleman; “could 

you put his things togerher to save time?” 
“There he is!” said Evelyn, as she heard the 

latch-key. ‘ Who shall [ tell him is here?” 
‘Mr, Ashwin.” 


Evelyn never forgot a name. She knew her 
visitor was Lord Pendley’s lawyer and she told 
Noel so before he entered the sitting-room. 

The old gentleman was standing when the 
brother and sister returned. His manner to 
Noel was a strange mixture of pity and respect. 

“T have bad news for you, my lord,” he said, 
gravely. “Your cousin Oxcar died at daybreak 
and you are Lord Pendley.” 

Noel started. 

‘Dead! Why, he was a mere boy. Years 
younger than I am; he can’t be dead.” 

“To is quite true,” said the old lawyer. “ He 
had an accident yesterday, was thrown from his 
dog-cart, and picked up insensible: there never 
was any hope from the first, but he lasted till 
the morning. I should have been here before, 
but I took a holiday this morning. Miss 
Pendley’s telegram was sent on to me at my 
private house, I had gone out and only got it 
two hours ago, when I started at once.” 

He held out the telegram fo: Noel’s inspection; 
it was longer than such messages generally are. 
Miss Judith had been too troubled to think how 
many words she used. 

“Accident to Oscar while driving yesterday, 
picked up insensible, died this morning. Come 
down at once and bring Noel Pendley with you.” 

Evelyn was watching them with a white, 
anxious face. 

“*Woel, is it really true? Is poor Oscar dead?” 

“T am afraid so, dear,” 

“ And you are ——” 

“He is Lord Pendley,” said the lawyer ; “ but 
my dear young /ady, until [ have had a business 
conversation with his aunt I can’t be sure he is 
the master of Pendley Manor and its rent-roll. 
One thing I may tell you, the poor lad who is 
fone came to my office in the autumn to make 
his will, and he left his cousin a third of hia per- 
sonal property, so Lord Pendley, whatever 
happens, you will have a clear fifty thousand 
pounds,” F 

Novel shuddered. 

“I can’t help thinking of that poor young 
fellow cut off so suddenly, Evelyn, dear, you 
had tetter tell mother I am called into the 
ountry on business.” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, naively, “ mother would 
buy everything in Fulham that could be got on 
credis, if she knew you were Lord Pendley.” 

Nothing was said between the two strangely 
assorted companions until they reached Padding- 
ton Station, when they were fortunate enough 
to find a train just starting for Westshire. Mr. 
Ashwin chose an empty compartment, and 
seemed intensely relieved when they were 
actually off without anyone having invaded their 
solitude. 

“T have a great deal to say to you, Lord 
Pendley, and I should like to get it said before 
we meet your aunt.” 

“T am quite willing to listen,” said Noel, 
gravely. “Perhaps it will simplify things, if I 
tell you my Aunt Judith detests me. I was only 
® lad when my father died, but he wrote to me 
very fully. He said that the Pendleys had 
never forgiven his marriage, and that I must 
expect nothing but slights from them in con- 
sequence,” 

** Do you know anything of your Aunt Judith?” 

“Nothing, except by hearsay. I have always 
imagined her a stern, cold woman, caring for 
nothing but the Pendley honour.” 

“ You are not far out, but she has had a great 
deal of trouble. She was devoted to her brother 
—your uncle—-and hs treated her shamefully. 
He married a wife of his sister's selection, aud 
neglected her so cruelly that she died of a broken 
heart. Iam telling you no secret. There is not 
a villager at Stirling Royal, not a servant at the 
Manor, who does not know that the last Lady 
Pendley was miserably unhappy.” 

* Poor young thing.” 

“Ah! She died and left her child to Miss 
Judith. Lord Pendley didn’t care for babies, 





and was quite content to give up the Charge of 
his heir to his eister. Miss Judith lived at 
Hastings, and her brother went down to see her 
and the boy from time to time. He lived till 
Oscar was ten years old, but I don’t suppose he 
ever spent a week at a stretch with his sister and 
the boy.” 2 
Noel Pendley looked at Mr. Ashwin gravely. 

Ps You must have some object in telling me 
t is.” 

“T have. I want to forewarn you of what your 
Aunt Judith will suggest ; but I must do it my 
own way. You have,I imagine, always regarded 
yourself as your cousin’s heir-at-law ¢” 

“T never thought about it—he was so young, 
and had so much to live for.” 

“ Well, I am only a dry old lawyer, who ought 
to deal only with facts ; but I must do my duty 
by telling you my impressions. I believe firmly 
your Uncle Oscar was married a second time, and 
I need not point out to you that if issue of that 
marriage survives its claim to the Pendley estates 
would surpass yours,” 

Noel started. 

“Married again! I declare I never thought 
of it. Of course it is possible.” 

“Tt is more than possible, highly probable. 
Lord Pendley was never in England for more than 
a week at a time during the last few years of his 
life. He lived entirely abroad, and no one but 
his bankers were trusted with his address. More 
than one client has spoken to me of meeting him 
in France with a young and beautiful woman ; 
but, noticing his wish for privacy, they never in- 
truded on his notice. The last year of his life, 
and only afew months before his death, he came 
to me, and consulted me as to what portion of 
his estate was in his own power to alienate from 
his son, and with how largeasum he could charge 
the property as an annual income for his widow.” 

“ He must have been married then,” said Noel. 
“T wonder you did not ask him.” 

“A lawyer never asks for confidences, he only 
receives them,” was the dryreply. “ When Lord 
Pendley died, and I was sent for to consult with 
his sister, I mentioned my suspicions to her, and 
she laughed them to scorn. Declared her 
brother had never looked at a woman since his 
wife’s death, and produced a will made only that 
very year appointing her executrix and sole trus- 
tee for the boy Oscar, who was to inherit every- 
thing, besides the entailed property. Lord 
Pendley, when you see your aunt you will under- 
stand no arguments of mine could move her. 
Proof I could not bring, and nothing else would 
have conquered Miss Judith.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Noel, bewildered ; 
“do you mean that the will was a forgery ?” 

“By no means. I know it represented Lord 
Pendley’s wishes just after his wife’s death. If 
you want my opinion, everything about it was 
genuine except the date, by a skilful addition of a 
tail to the ‘0’ 1870 was made to appear as 
1879.” 

“ But it would be forgery.” 

“Undoubtedly ; but mark you here, if Lord 
Pendley married again any will executed before 
his second wedding would be null and void. If 
he died intestate his widow could claim a full 
third of the personal property, and any children 
of hers would share the remaining two-thirds 
equally with Oscar.” 

Noel looked more and more troubled. 

“Do you think it possible that Lady Pendley, 
supposing her to be in existence, would keep 
silence all these years?” 

“T can’t say. I believe that when your uncle 
had that last business conversation with me he 
hada wife andchild. I feel morally certain of it, 
and also that the child was a girl.” 

“ Why t” 

‘‘ Because he said he hoped and prayed that 
his son Oscar would live to grow up and would 
marry young, as he thought it always disastrous 
when a title and estate went to different persons. 
Then, again, look at Miss Judith’s desperate 
anxiety that Oscar should marry young, look at 
thestrange secluded way in which he was brought 
up—never allowed to be intimate with a living 
creature, specially guarded from any one who 
knew his father well. I repeat I have no proof 
to bring forward ; but [am morally certain that 





though you are lawfully Lord Pendley, you are 
not thedirect heir“to the family estates.” 

* And you advise me to tell my aunt of your 
suspicions ?” 

“Unless Iam very much mistaken there will 
be no need.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Only this. Your Aunt Judith would sacrifice 
anything to what she deemed the Pendley honour ; 
but with her intense prejudice against yourself 
she might think you an undesirable master for 
the Manor, and be just as anxious now to bring 
forward her unknown niece as she was to hide her 
ten years ago.” ; 

“T am thankful you have told me,” said Noel. 
“T have no wish to rob anyone, but I think 
the news would have been more painful after I 
had actually seen the home my father loved so 
well.” 

“You are a true Pendley,” said the lawyer, 
warmly, “and I know you'll see no one wronged 
willingly ; and now, I haven’t done my story a 
bit too soon, for here we are at Stirling Royal.” 

It was Noel’s first taste of luxury as he entered 
the waiting brougham and heard the footman’s 
explanation to Mr. Ashwia, he had been down to 
meet every train since one o’clock.” 

“Your mistress got my telegram, I hope ; I 
sent it off at four?” 

“Yes, sir, she said you would be here by ten ; 
you will find her still up. She said she could not 
rest till she had seen you.” ; 

In the beautiful silvery moonlight Noel caught 
the first view of his father’s home. He was but 
human, poor fellow, and the thought would come 
into his mind that were this splendid place his 
own his Violet would make a perfect mistress 
for ib, 

Eleven was striking as the broad studded door 
of old oak was flung open by the butler; an 
underling removed the “men’s coats and 
ushered them to the dining-room where supper 
waited. : 

“Miss Pendley would like to see you when 
you have had some refreshment, sir,” the butler 
told Mr. Ashwin. 

Neither of them could eat much, both were too 
upset, they were soon ready to follow the servant 
to Miss Judith’s presence. 

Noel said afterwards she looked to him more 
like a statue than a living woman, white as marble, 
her face worn by watchiug, her.deng black dress 
giviug her an additional gloom. There seemed 
nothing hnman about the tall, stately woman 
who bowed so coldly in reply to their greeting. 

“ Miss Pendley,” said the lawyer, quietly, 
“this is your nephew Noel, the new Lord Pend- 


"She winced at the title, but did not contradict 
him. She looked at Noel as though she would 
read him through and through before she said 
gravely,— 

“You are like our family, will you be true to 
its traditions ?” 

“ My father taught me that to be a gentleman 
was never to soil my tongue with a lie, and never 
to oppress a creature weaker than myself. I don’t 
know if these precepts are the ‘family traditions,’ 
but I have kept them faithfully.” 

She looked at him searchingly. F 

“You are poor,” she said coldly; “are you in 
debt? Young men often are.” 

*T do not owe a shilling in the world.” 

* And you will uphold the Pendley honour ft” 
she asked. ‘“ You would not bring your mother 
here and make her mistress of the Manor.” 

“Madam,” said the lawyer, coolly, “if Lord 
Pendley is your nephew's next of kin he inherits 
everything under the entail ; all is in his power 
and he can act independently of you.” 

But something in the old maid’s face, some- 
thing in its keen anxiety touched Noel, and he 
answered, — 

“TI should never bring my mother to live here, 
she prefers London, and would feel lost in the 
country, and a house can have but one mistress, 
that mistress would be my wife.” 

“Your wife! Are you married ?” 

“T am engaged to the sweetest girl in the 
world,” “ 

“Spare me your raptures,” said Miss Pendley, 
cold'y. “Is she a lady? are her parents well born? 
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is she in society? do you expect a portion with 
her 4 ” 


Noel shook his head. 

“ My fiancée is a lady,” he said, passionately, 
“and ene of the sweetest, purest souls Heaven 
ever made ; but you would not consider her well 
born. Her parents are dead, her uncle is a 
struggling suburban doctor, and, till lately, she 
hereelf was an overworked nursery governess,” 

“ And you would marry her—now ?” 

“T proposed to her a year ago, Why should I 
be faithless to her because I may be a little 
richer than we expected !” 

‘You are a disgrace to the family,” said Judith 
Pendley, bitterly ; “ but you shall never reign at 
the Manor, you shall never have my dead brother’s 
property. All he left shall go to his daughter.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Poor Oscar was buried with all the grandeur 
befitting his rank, and after the funeral Mr. 
Ashwin read his simple will in the presence of 
the household and a few neighbours. There was 
nothing in it that could excite censure. It 
seemed only right and just the aunt who had 
devoted her life to him should inherit his per- 
sonal belongings—the inanimate things dear to 
her beeause he had used them; a third of his 
private fortune was also her due. The kindly 
thought for his successor, the generous remem- 
brance of local charities, were both approved of 
by the listeners ; while the bequest to his cousin 
Evelyn drew forth the remark, “ Poor fellow! he 
always longed for a sister;” and when Mr, 
Ashwin finished reading, there was but one 
opinion—Oscar Pendley’s will was as blameless 
as his life. 

Then Miss Judith rose. She addressed herself 
to the assembly generally, and declared her con- 
viction that her brother, Oscar’s father, had 
married a second time, and left a daughter. 
She utterly denied that he had ever eonfided in 
her, though she believed he would have done so 
had she reached the Manor before his death. 
There were letters in his desk in a woman’s hand 
signed “Your Loving Wife’”—letters which 
alluded to the writer’s little gir), and her grief 
at “ papa’s long absence.” Miss Judith produced 
these letters, now yellow with time. On being 
asked why she had kept them secret for ten 
years, she replied coolly that she held the 
Pendley honour dearer than anything else, and 
while poor Oscar lived his half-sister could claim 
nething. ‘ Now”—and she glanced vindictively 
at the new Lord Pendley—*‘the child’s existence 
might be useful in saving the Manor from a yet 
more worthless owner.” Then, having had _ 
say, she bowed to the guests and swept from the 
room. ; 

Many of those present had known Noel’s uncle 
well, and their opinion was given frankly. He 
was just the sort of man to be ashamed of a 
romantic marriage, and hide his wife in retire- 
ment rather than have his sister’s wrath. The 
general verdict was that, though the task seemed 
beset with difficulties, the wisest thing was to 
seek for proofs of Lord Pendley’s second marriage 
waire birth of his child. 

~ dt 7s hard on you,” said a neighbouring earl 
kindly to Noel ; “but it is better far than if this 
story had cropped up later, after you had actually 
taken possession.” 

“ [never expected to come in for the Manor,” 
said Noel, simply. “I have been poor ever since I 
can remember, and poor Oscar’s bequest of fifty 
thcusand pounds makes me a richer man than I 
ever dreamed of.” 

_ “It may bring in two thousand a year, properly 
invested,” said his condoler; “I suppose it is 
better than nothing.” 

“So much so, that I can see the unknown 
Miss Pendley take possession of the Manor 
without a pang. There is only one thing: I 
don’t share Aunt Judith’s overweening estimate 
of the Pendley honour, but I have inherited 
f m my father a deep veneration for this place. 
i do hope the poor girl, when discovered, won't 
be a hopeless savage.” 

“T fancy my task is the hardest,” said Mr. 





Ashwin, “for I have to try and find the young 
lady without the slightest clue te guide me 
except, judging from these letters, as a child her 
pet name was ‘ Posy’.” 

Noel went home to Westover-road with very 
mingled feelings, and his reception there was 
something like an ovation, Evelyn clung to him, 
and told him she was delighted he bad eome 
into his own. Mrs, Pendley as-ured him she 


| forgave his undutiful cenduet, and would be 


glad to keep house for him,” while the younger 
girls clamoured to know when they would ses off 
for the Manor. 

“Never,” said Noel, gravely. “The Manor is 
not mine at all.” 

“Oh, Noel! Do you mean you’ve got a title 
and nothing to keep it up on?” eried Grace. 

“You can’t go on being a elerk,” wailed his 
mother ; “even you must see that.” 

“TI do; I sent in my resignation laet night. 
But, mother, I am probahly the poorest peer on 
record. Two thousand a year, and no house, is 
the extent, of my wealth.” 

“You can take a house at the West End,” said 
Mrs. Pendley ; “and if you give me your money, 
I daresay I can manage very nicely.” 

‘‘T shall keep on my type-writing,” said Evelyn, 
smiling. “Noel will want all his money for 
himself and Violet.” 

“He won't be foolish enough te go on witk 
that now,” said his mother, “he ean do far 
better.” : 

Lord Pendley pronounced his decision with a 
fond glance at Evelyn, 

“T shall allow you four hundred a year mother 
to make a home for the younger ones ; and if 
Evelyn really means to be a business woman, 
and set up a rest for herself, I can manage a tiny 
little income for her too. I shouldn’t like to 
think of your living on fifteen shillings a week, 
E ” 


vy. 

“And what shall you do?” demanded his 
mother, crossly. 

“Tam going over to Mentone to see Lady 
Norris. If I get my own way, Violet and EI shall 
be married at Easter. Wecan settle down in a 
furnished flat somewhere in London. It is not 
worth while to take a house until we know 
whether we really are the Pendleys of the 
Manor.” 

(Continued on page 619.) 








THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Some three or four days after our “ little mid- 
night adventure” in thegallery—such was Felicia’s 
comfortable mode of docketing as it were and 
dismissing the disgraceful business—our painter 
friends and their caravan returned from Meadows 
Norton, and once more made themselves at home 
in the forest of Castlegrange. 

But the encampment this time, Mr. Aragon 
said, was to be only of short duration ; indeed we 
must regard it in the light of a farewell visit ; 
for he and Bertie, in their house on wheels, had 
decited, by easy stages, to jog on south-westward, 
and to investigate something of the rural attract- 
ions of the counties of Wilts and Somerset—the 
early autumn, he hoped, would find them and 
their caravan as far southward, in fact, as Devon 
or Cornwall, 

And s0, as we were very glad to get our erst- 
while vagrant bachelors back again, and had 
moreover now the sorry reflection that we were 
shortly to lose sight of them altogether, we saw 
no just cause or reason why we should conceal 
the fact from them ; and accordingly made much 
of them every day; and frankly admitted how 
greatly we had missed them whilst they had been 
away from us \on the houseboat at Meadows 
Norton. 

The time sped by ; and the day preceding the 
one of their departure arrived. Our last day 
together but one | 





Ig the afternoon of that self-same day we had. 
arranged to have a gipsy-tea in what was perhaps 
the loveliest and the mossiest dell that the Castle- 


grange domain could show—and that is saying o- 


deal, 

And the afternoon moreover turned out to be 
an eventful one ; for before it was ended and had 
become a thing of the past, a very curious exper- 
ience had happened to me! It was in reality mo 
less than—— 

But I will try to chronicle the matter calmly 
and sensibly ; although whenever I look back te 
it and recall the droll affair in all ite absurdity— 
yes, even after the passing of years—I aw sorely 
tempted to laugh again outright; I cannot 
help it ! 

It came about in this wise—simply enough. 

We had boiled the kettle suceessfully over a 
ehip fire, suspended in genuine nemad fashion in 
the middle of three slanting copse-stakes fastened 
together at the top; and tea was soon made and 
ready for us—hot, strong, delicious, and fragrant 
on the still warm air. We enj yed it leisurely 
and keenly, as who would not !—restizg there on 
the mossy slope of the dell. 

It was then about half past five o’clock; and 
the westerivg fine sun-rays came glencing through 
the boughs and did their tricksy best to slay eur 
smouldering fire. 

Mr. Aragon was telling Felicia, near to whom 
he sat, something of their recent experiences 
aboard the houseboat at Meadows Norton ; and 
Presto lay blinking in blissful repose, stretched at 
the feet of his mw. ‘ter. 

Now and then Felicia, laughing rather inatten 
tively, Ll thought, aimed a piece of cake or a broken 
bi-cuit at the drowsy collie’s nose; but Presto, 
strange to say, always managed, with a single 
snap, to catch and swallow the flying morsel in an 
admirably neat and clever way. Then, rather 
suddenly, Bertie jumped up and said,— 

“T say, Hebe, you’re fond of ferns ; ain’t 
you?” 

“J—I suppose I am. I suppose everybody is 
so, more or less) Why?!” I answered, wondering 
a little at the abrupt and irrelevant question, 

“ Well, strolling about by the brook witha pipe 
this morning, I stumbled on what I verily believe 
to be a real specimen of the hart’s-tongue, don’t 
you know ij 

“ Oh, Bertie,” I interrupted incredulously, 
guessing now that he wanted me to accompany 
him to the spot of his discovery, and being, truth 
to tell, just then, somewhat unwilling to quit my 
comfortable resting-place, “I cannet think that 
it is possible! The hart’s-tongue rarely grows in 
this part of England—you must have been mis- 
taken. At all events, only the commoner sorts of 
fern are to be foun hereabout in the forest ; 
and they, as you know, are all over the place.” 

“ Well, you come and see,” he rejoined hastily, 
stretching out his hand to assist me to my 
feet. 

I rose with a sigh of resignation; and Felicia 
herself was about to spring up likewise, when Mr. 
Aragon interposed quietly with,— 

“What ! will you leave meall alone, Miss Luek 
—that is hardly fair, is it? Iwas going to tell 
you about the thunderstorm, and what a night 
we had of it out there on the river. I hear that 
you got off pretty well in this neighbourhood ; 
but out Meadows Norton way it was’ something 
terrific, I can tell you! Perhaps, though, you 
don’t care to hear? I want not to bore you }” 

* Oh, certainly—I am listening! But I 
thought, you see, that we were all of us going ‘to 
inepect this wonderful find of Mr. Wilford’s,” 
declared Felicia, with a polite smile and a 
sprightliness which alike struck me as being a 
trifle forced. 

“Why should we? As likely aa not, after all, 
it will prove but a wild-goose chase. Let us stay 
here together—far better plan,” murmured the 
elder painter as quietly as before. 

“A wild-goose chase! Oh, let us hope not, 
for their sakes!” cried Felicia, with a laugh 
which somehow sounded shrill and unnatural, 
as Rertie and I moved away together. 

When we were quite out of earshot of the 
other two, strolling side by side along a wide and 
woody aisle, Bertie said jerkily,— 

“It is awfully good of you to come, Hebe, 
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Samdiy ioew how to manage it. I have bgen 
2waiting my opportunity for che last day or so— 
arei—aud we go away for good to-morrow, don’t 
you know." 

“Yeg—I know," I answered, looking at him, 
wamvted. “Not that I believe for one moment 

«kat you have found a hart’s-tongue, Bertie.” 

“Ret Well, I dare say not,” he rejoined 

+secnthy. 

“You siliy boy! Then what are we mooning 
oat here for ?” I said laughing. 

iiedid net reply; nor did he echo my careless 

omg. Mis eyes were bent upon the ground as 
ue watked ; and, glancing at him then, I thought 
sat E bad never before seen such a serious ex- 

tjpeession on the bright fair face of Bertie Wil- 
ford. 

Presently, amid the trees about a hundred 

cyants whead of ue, I descried the stationary 
uavan ; smoke, as usual, curling faintly upward 

‘comt tie squat metal chimney ; sleek Casimir, 
ciag aa usual, browsing contentedly and trust- 
werthily hard by the wheel-house of his masters. 

A terning in the soft woodland track we were 
‘qiicering brought one unexpectedly to the stream 
ia the forest—here flowing deeply and silently 

“vetweeo high and overhanging banks that were 
fringed with tufts of spear-grass and cushioned 
with gray and yellow moss. 

“Si¢ down, Hebe,” said Bertie kindly ; and 
timselé forthwith sat down there upon the bank 
utd dangled his legs over the water. 

“ But—but, Bertie,” I said, laughing again ; 
" you are forgetting! Where's that fern you've 
‘orou ght me all this way to see—eh ?” 

“Yau sit down by me, Hebe,” he replied coolly, 
“and I'l tell you.” 

Since he was in this queer, perplexing humour 
sud ~ did not know what else to do, I obeyed 
um, 

“Well, where is it, then?” I asked again, 
whiting innocently round about, on our side of 
he brook and on the other. 

He uext astonished me by taking firm hold of 
wie of my hands, and saying rather shame- 
“acodig,— 

“ Hf you mast know, Hebe—it—it wasa planned 
ab, dear, There isn’t one.” 

“There isn’t one what? A hart’s-tongue, do 
ox urean t”’ [ exclaimed, now thoroughly mysti- 

“ied and perhaps beginning to lose patience as 
wet “Really, Bertie, I—1 do not understand.” 

“ And yet it’s all very simple—nothing indeed 
could be simpler,” said he, gazing in a peculiarly 
irying manner right into my eyes, which however 
6 his ewn unflinchingly, “when I tell you 
Hainly chat there never was one here; at least, 

net of my finding, Hebe.” 

“ Bertie, wy poor boy,” said I, anxiously then, 
‘j do believe that you are suffering from sun- 
slroke or something ; or never would you be so 
idiculous, or your assertions so contradictory. 
Untle-s,” T added, with an offended air, “ you are 
‘rying to bewilder me in this foolish way.” 

“Neate bit of it, dear! I know what I am 
sbout, well enough, bless you! Having a certain 
varpose of my own in view, I wanted to get you 
for a little while all to myself—just as we are 
20, in fact; and Aragon promised to help me 
20d keep Felicia—Miss Luck, I mean—out of the 
way whilst I talked matters quietly over with you 
ilwe ; lye seo, Hebe?” Bertie said, with fast 

returning ease and confidence, and holding my 
uand more tightly still. 

Well, it was too funny—it was really! I tried 
 velezse my imprisoned hand, but found that I 
was imabie to dose; therefore it stayed on in 
Bertie's. 

i ess beginning to grow warm all over, and 

eqweparticnately uneasy. Surely Bertie’s head, 

{vom seme cause or other, must be a little wrong, 
‘ Avoupht, stealing a swift alarmed look at hin. 

“Poer Felicia—that was too bad,” I said 
~arriediy, “so to hoodwink her! Did you not 
we af the while that she wanted to come too? 
Aad, by-the-bye, Bertie, have you heard that she 
seme to live with me always at Castlegrange, 
x23 Ge my lifelong companion? She will never 
eavetne now. Is it not a happy arrangement 
Ter both of ust” 

“She told me something of it yesterday,” 
Lhertic nodded ; “but of course you must know 


| that you are talking nonsense, Hebe—sheer 
nonsense. You won't always want a girl com- 
panion hanging about you, will you? Why, 
Felicia herself—Miss Luck, I mean—would be the 
very first to admit the crass absurdity of such an 
idea. She'd scout it—because—because you will 
marry some day, of course, Hebe ; soon, I hope ; 
and then, in the natural order of things, you'll 
have, or ought to have, a lifelong companion in 
your own husband.” 

‘*Oh, Bertie,” I exclaimed, blushing hotly at 
this, and much confused, though even yet I did 
not realize fully the nature of his present inten- 
tion and desire, “you are indeed a foolish boy 
to-day. I—I—J shall never marry. I—I do not 
want a husband, I—I have never given a thought 
to such a thing-——” 

“ Still you cannot answer for Miss Luck, you 
see. Her own notions of life and its possibilities 
may be somewhat less ascetical. I should fancy 
they are so myself. I don’t know,” Bertie put in 
drily. ‘ Now, Hebe dear,” he went on, regard- 
ing with great earnestness, I could somehow 
feel, the scarlet ear I had turned towards him, 
“do not any longer pretend that you are all in 
the dark and misunderstand me ; because it is 
childish and silly, my dear little girl—very silly 
indeed, You know as well as I dothat Iam now 
—this very afternoon—offering you a husband in 
my own person ; that I am asking you, in all 
tender sincerity, to marry me as soon as ever you 
can make up your mind——” 

Here, however, my indignation broke out in a 
gasp ; and I looked him full in the face. 

“ How dare you say that I know things and 
pretend things—impossible things —and—and call 
me childish and silly into the bargain! The accu- 
sations are untrue, Bertie—distinctly and utterly 
untrue. I did not know what you meant—how 
should I?—I never dreamed that—that you— 
you, Bertie, of all people—could mean in earnest 
to—” 

“Well, never mind. My meaning is perfectly 
clear to you now, is it not?” he said soothingly, 
and with the most benevolent air in the world ; 
‘and I am sure, for the life of me, I cannot see, 
Hebe, what you’ve got to be angry about. No! 
do not stop me again, or try to drag away your 
hand, dear ; for you shall do neither. You shall 
hear me out to the end ; you must listen patiently 
to all that I have to say; and then you will 
know, and not before, the right sort of answer to 
give me, dear.” 

And straightway he plunged into an amatory 
declaration! Yes, nothing more or less from 
Bertie Wilford than a real, plain, unmistakable 
offer of marriage ! 





CHAPTER XXXvV. 


Bertie Witrorp asking me to be his wife ! 

I can honestly say that never in my life before 
had I been so astounded, so completely taken 
aback ; and the funniest part of it all was that 
afterwards when I told him so, he absolutely 
refused to believe met 

This was his story. 

‘You see, Hebe,” said he, “long ago, when we 
were boy and girl together at Thorpe, and used 
to go jolting about the country in the covered- 
cart, I always liked you; was awfully fond of 
you, in fact ; and later on, you know, when you 
loft The Lea and went away with Mrs, Joyce and 
Mr. Tressillian, I became, if that be. possible, 
fonder of you than ever. Memory and absence, 
generally speaking, have a lot to do with it, don’t 
you know? And then, during the years we were 
separated and never saw each other, I always 
thought a great deal about you—constantly, I 
mean, Hebe dear—though perhaps I did not 
write to you as often as I might have done. But 
it doesn’t matter now, dear, does it? And by- 
and-by it came into my head that we were 
meant for each other ; that we ought to be some- 
thing nearer and dearer than mere friends to 
each other ; and at last, don’t you know, I under- 
stood that by rights we ought to marry, and be 
husband and wife—we knew each other so.well, 
you see | 

‘* And then again, on that day at the beginning 





of the summer, when we met—you and I, Hebe 





—here at Castlegrange, after those six long years 
of separation, 1 knew directly that I was. not 
mistaken in my feelings towards you; and_I 
thought to myself that I had never anywhere 
seen anybody so perfectly pretty as you, dear 


“Oh, Bertie” I murmured, interrupting him, 
and trying hard to feel angry still, but failing 
completely. 

“Tt is a positive fact, Hebe, and no flattery. 
I thought you were just lovely, and I thivk so 
still. I told Aragon—l’ve no secrets from him— 
how I felt about it; and he said, ‘ You'd better 
speak to. her, then, before we go, and hear 
what she has to say herself.’ And he said also, 
sgreeing with me, that neither had he ever seen 
anywhere, either at home or abroad, a lovelier 
little face than yours; and that your hair alone 
—to say nothing of your eyes and complexion— 
was enough to turn a painter's brain, even though 
he were as old as Methuselah -——” 

“ Bertie—don’t /” I cried almost piteously. It 
was too much. I really felt dreadfully embar- 
raased at such bold out-spoken words of admira- 
tion—I was not accustomed to them. I did not 
know indeed whether I ought to be indignant, or 
should end by laughing helplessly till the tears 
came. 

Fancy Mr. Aragon, the saturnine Mr. Aragon, 
saying such things! To me it seemed preposter- 
ous—incredible—-and I privately decided that 
Bertie was romancing. 

“ And so as we are going away to-morrow,” he 
continued, folding his other hand over that one 
of mine which still lay fast in his clasp, “I 
determined that I would act upon Aragon’s 
advice and speak to you plainly this afternoon. 

“ With regard to Mr. Tressillian himself, Hebe, 
I had a brief interview with him on the matter 
last evening ; and I told him that during the past 
two years or so I had earned altogether some two 
or three thousand pounds, and had every chance 
and prospect of earning a good deal more in the 
future ; and he said, of course that was not much. 
considering who you were and how rich au heiress 
you would be by-and-by ; and I said that was just 
the one thing which made me unhappy to thiuk 
about—because, you see, I do wish with all my 
heart, dear, that you hado’t a penny of your own ; 
I don’t want money with my wife; I can earn 
enough for us both—and Mr. Tressillian went on 
to say that he would never stand in the way of 
your happiness ; he had neither right nor desire 
to; so longas your love was bestwwed on an 
honourable man and a gentleman; and if you 
really wanted to marry me, why, you might do so, 
he said, as soon as you pleased—or something to 
that effect. At all events, I had his full consent 
to win you if I could.” 

“ Julian said that |!” I exclaimed involuntarily ; 
blanching a little, though perhaps I was hardly 
conscious of itatthetime. Well, after all, I need 
not feel pained—why should I ?—nor wonder at 
his readiness to be rid of me, Remembering the 
story of my kinsman’s past, I could not doubt 
that it would be to him an immense relief when 
the roof of Castlegrange should no longer shelter 
Hebe Fairburn! Yet, for all that, I could not— 
no, not even to please Julian could I consent to 
marry Bertie Wilford! I would marry anybody 
elze perhaps, I thought sadly, if he—Julian= 
desired it, and pronounced it to be good aud right 
for me; my duty, in short ; but I could not and 
would not marry Bertie. It would be exactly like 
marrying one’s own brother. 

And this I pointed out patiently to Bertie— 
tried all I could to make him see and acknow- 
ledge the fact ; but he was obstinate, or disap- 
poiated, or hurt in his self-esteem, or something, 
and would see and acknowledge nothing but 
just what suited his vexed humour of the 
moment. 

“ Hebe, you are a regular coquette,” he said 
sullenly. He had cast my hand from him in 
disgust some minutes before. “ You have kuown 


all along that I was in love with you, and count- 


ing to receive a very different answer from that 
which you have given me to-day. It is abomin- 
able of you, this heartless feather-headed conduct, 
and I would never have believed it possible of you 
if it had not been my ill-luck to find it out for 
myself,” 
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“ Bertie, within the past hour you have said so 
many rude things to me that I thivk you ought 
now to make atonement and beg my pardon for 
them all.” 

“JT shall do nothing of the kind—catch me at 
it ! Whatever I may have said, you have 
deserved, Hebe ; and by Jove! a lot more.” 

Then once again that nearly unconquerable 
inclination to laugh took violent hold of me ; for 
it really did seem in my eyes too absurd and too 
childish altogether that we twaia, Bertie Wilford 
and I, should be sitting there together upon the 
brook-edge, quarrelling as it were over such 
solemn subjects as love and marriage, and that 
dual after-state of them which is either their 
curse or their crown. 

However, I managed to refrain from even a 
smile ; and, laying my hand on his arm, which, 
by the way, he jerked at once from my touch, 
said gravely and gently,— 

“No, Bertie dear ; indeed I am not a coquette. 
No one can honestly call me that horrid 
name, Why, do you know that I have fancied 
for a long while now that— that you were growing 
fond of, if not already in love with, Felicia Luck. 
Really and truly I have, Bertie.” 

He got very red; and aimed a tiny pebble 
rather savagely at @ crooked tree-trunk on the 
other side of the brook. He missed his mark. 

“You must have been blind, then,” he said, 
still out of temper ; “and I dare say you have 
heard before to-day that there are none so blind 
as those that won’t see ?” 

“That is perfectly true,” I agreed, with a nod. 
“ And now, Bertie, suppose we get up and go 
back to the other two, shall we {/—or they, grown 
tired of waiting, will be coming along here to look 
for us.” 

“ And this I am to understand, then, Hebe, is 
your final answer ?” 

“Yes,” I replied emphatically. “If we sat 
here until to morrow, I could give you no 
other.” 

“Very well. We'll sit here until to-morrow 
and see what happens,” rejoined he doggedly. 

* Té we sat here until—until Christmas it would 
make no differeice!” I cried petulantly. “ As I 
have already striven to make you comprehend, 
you are just like a brother to me; and my 
brother, I hope, you will always remain. It is 
not @ bit of good to talk—-I can never, never 
think of you as anybody else. Impossible—im- 
possible ! JI could no more marry you, Bertie, 
than I could marry the maninthe moon. Ifthat 
will not convince you,” I sighed, ‘I do not know 
what will!” 

Without another intelligible word—though he 
did mutter something I failed to catch, and which 
doubtless was not meant for my ears—Bertie 
jumped up from the bank. But this time he 
apparently forgot to offer me any assistancs, and 
so I had to scramble up by myself. 

As we retraced our steps along the sun-flecked 
woodland aisle, I said, breaking an awkward 
silence, — 

“ Bertie, I—I want to ask you something.” 

“ Fire away,” said he, indifferently. 

“Tt—it has.occurred to me within the last few 
minutes, Bertie,” 

“Well, Hebe, I am listening.” 

*I—I really hardly know how to put it; and 
that is the truth. But are you sure, sure now in 
your own mind, Bertie, that—that you did not 
ask me to marry you more froma sort of—of—— 
Well, more from a sort of mistaken sense of duty 
than anything else ?” 

“Good heavens, Hebe! A mistaken sense of 
duty! What.on earth next!” 

“You see, I can’t quite explain what I mean. 

But—but we have known each other all our lives ; 
were boy and girl together in the dear old days 
at Thorpe ; and—and perhaps, Bertie, you know, 
you somehow thought that I expected the 
compliment, and didn’t like to disappoint 
me?” . 
His ill-temper vanished instantly; and he 
laughed aloud in the old natural boyish manner ; 
leaned his shoulder against a tree, in fact, and 
laughed until he could laugh no longer, 


** What a monstrous idea!” he said, when he 
culd speak. 


“Tt caps all I ever heard! What 





could have put such a thing into your head, Hebe, 
eh? Ho, ho, ho—ha, ha, ha!” 

I looked at him shrewdly. 

** Laugh on, Bertie dear. It will do you good; 
and I like to hear you. But, mind you,” said I 
cheerfully, “laugh 1s you may, protest what you 
may; I shall ever believe that I am right, after 
alli”... ; 

He only laughed the more; and when we 
reached the dell in the forest where we had left 
Mr, Aragon and Felicia, we discovered that they 
had both of them disappeared—coolly leaving 
behind them, unpacked, all the litter of our gipsy 
tea, 

“They have gone home,” I exclaimed blankly. 
“Tt must be nearly dinner-time, then,.and we 
shall keep Julian waiting. Let us run; Bertie,” 
I added rather nervously, “and perhaps we can 
overtake them.” . 

“ What ! and leave all these silver things lying 
about ¢”’ objected he. 

“They are perfectly safe where they are—who 
will touch them? One of the men-servants 
brought the hamper out here for us, and as soon 
as we arrive at the house we will send one of 
them off to pack it up and bring it back,” I said 
hurriedly. “Come along, Bertie !” 

“No need to rush, Hebe. We've heaps o’ time. 
Ah, I see what it is,” said Bertie Wilford tran- 
quilly, “ you are half afraid that that ‘mistaken 
sense of duty’ of mine will crop up again ; and 
you naturally wish to avoid a repetition of the 
unpleasantness. But have no fear; make your 
mind easy on that score, dear ! I have no inten- 
tion of offending a second time, Ounce is enough 
for both of us.” 

“Thank you, Bertie,” I answered meekly ; and 
sighed with relief. For I knew that he would 
keep his word. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Contrary to all expectation, on my part at 
least, that last dinner, that farewell eveniug with 
our vagrant bachelor painters at Castlegrange— 
for of course they spent it with us at the house 
—was an affair not a bit dismal, either at table 
or afterwards, On the contrary, as I have hinted, 
it_ was positively lively—I had almost written 
hilarious ! 

For Bertie’s spirits, though they may not have 

been real, were wild and infectious ; high to an 
unwonted degree. Then, too, Mr. Aragon, for 
him, was singularly bright and amusiog ; and— 
oh, wonder of wonders !—Julian also seemed to 
thaw as it were into touch with usin the most 
marvellous manner, and, for the time being, 
was not the old Julian himself, the quiet Julian 
we had grown accustomed to, but a markedly 
different Julian Tressillian altogether ! 
_. As for Felicia Luck, she laughed and chattered 
nonsense enough for half a dozen frivolous folk ; 
but I could not help fancying that as it was with 
Bertie, so it was with her—to me there was a 
discernible lack of sincerity and spontaneity in all 
that she did and said thatnight. It was, in brief, 
a strained, restless, feverish kind of hilarity 
which could not deceive me who knew her so 
well ! 

As accident willed it on that farewell evening, 
Mrs. Vasper appeared in her place at the table ; 
facing Julian like an automaton woman in a rusty 
skimp black-satin gown. 

It was not difficult to guess what she thought 
of all the light talk and laughter in the midst of 
which she sat so mutely ; for she pressed her 
hands repeatedly upon the flat drab hair bands 
which covered her ears—the old, eternal, monoto- 
nous trick—as if she would so shut out the 
unprofitable worldly din; and took an early 
opportunity of retiring to her own invisible lair 
ip the south wing, with every line and angie of 
her retreating figure expressive of silent con- 
demnation, 

It would be gross hypocrisy to say that we 
mourned the loss of her company. 

In the barons’ hall after dinner—for to-nigkt 
we all quitted the dining-room together—Bertie 
forthwith attached himself to Felicia ; and never, 
I believe, once left her side until the moment of 
his departure arrived. 








My own experience, however, was likewise 
noteworthy ; because more than once, both during 
dinner and after, had I caught the grave deep 
eyes of George Aragon turned upon me in o 
curiously intent and questioning sort of way— 
not, indeed, unlike the fashion in which he used 
sometimes to stare at Felicia—that had in ib 
perhaps something of perplexity as well ; almost 
as if he were trying to read my hidden thoughts! 

And Julian himself, also, I could but notice, 
looked at me with unwonted persistency— 
watched me in a gently-inquiring and faintly- 
puzzled manner that would have been unques- 
tionably worrying had it not been at the same 
time so odd and so novel —in everywise so 
entirely unlike Julian. What did it mean? 

When the gay evening was over, and the 
painters, with cigars alight, and arm in arm, had 
started for their moonlight stroll through the 
forest to the caravan, which was ever at night 
guarded by the faithful Presto, I found Julian 
seated at the grand piano in the hall, thought- 
fully striking a minor-chord or two, 

Somewhat to my surprise, I then perceived 
that Felicia had vanished from the scene, having 
taken her candle and rua upstairs to bed. 

I went straightway to the piano; and as we— 
my little lame kinsman and I—were now quite 
alone, [ said simply : 

“ Julian, Bertie Wilford astonished me greatly 
this afternoon. He asked me to marry him. 
But I said ‘ No.’” 

Without lifting his eyes to meet mine, he 
— lingeringly another melancholy chord, and 
said ; 

“Tam aware of it, Hebe. He told me before 
dinner that you had said ‘ No,’” 

* And—and are you sorry, Julian?” I asked 
wistfully. 

“Sorry—Z? I don’t understand you, Hebe.” 

“J—J thought that—that you would have been 
glad perhaps if I could have said ‘ Yes ’ to Bertie. 
But oh !—I couldn’t,” 

Julian looked at me steadily then for a little 
while ; his dark, beautiful, ead eyes lit, as it 
seemed to me, with a stravge subdued fire. 

“No—o. But I confess that I had, for many 
reasons, expected that your answer to him would 
have been different. However, you know best, 
Hebe, And—and 4s for my being sorry about it, 
why, I want you to be happy, dear ; that is all. 
What else, now, in this world, is there left forme 
to live for, except your happiness? Once let me 
see that assured, and I would die gladly. Good- 
night, my dear little cousin—and God bless 
you!” 

And I left him softly—thrilled with a name- 
less joy and content—sitting there quietly amid the 
crimson and purple tinted shadows, and striking 
his dreamy minor chords upon the keyboard of 
the grand piano. 

Upstairs I found Felicia—she had sent away 
Selina Ann—undressing alone and singing at the 
top of her voice ; her swarthy face looked very 
pale, and her bright black eyes almost fiercein their 
brilliancy. This was the first time that [ had 
been really alone with Felicia since Bertie Wil- 
ford had decoyed me away from her and Mr. 
Aragon at our gipsy-tea in the forest ; for I had 
been late and hurried in dressing, and there had 
been for us no opportunity to exchange a word 
before dinner. But now Felicia rushed at me; 
held me ; and said hysterically,— 

“Though nobody has told me anything, b can 
guess very well what has happened. Oh, Hebe 
Fairburn, you queer child, what made you say 
‘ No ? ,” 

“TIT gaid: ‘No’ because I meant ‘No,’”) I 
answered hardily. ‘“ Marry Bertie Wilford! J? 
Why, Felicia, the mere notion of it is impos- 
sible!” 

She gave mea little push, and then ran off 
laughing into her own room. 

“Tam disappointed m that young man,” she 
called out whimsically ; “I thought he had better 
taste.” 

“And I thought he had more sense,” said I 
soberly. 

Then Felicia went on singing to herself ; and 
soon we were both in bed, 

It wasin the middle of the night, or somewhere 
near the dawning of the small hours, that I heard 
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BERTIE NEXT ASTONISHED HEBE BY TAKING FIRM HOLD OF ONE OF HER HANDS. 


Felicia sobbing in her sleep, asI thought. I 
crept out of my own bed and on tip-toe went to 
hers ; but I discovered that she was wide awake. 

“Darling, don’t grieve,” I whispered, kissing 
her wet cheek tenderly. “I verily believe that 
it will all come right for you by-and-by.” 

“Ah, no, Hebe sweet,” wept she forlornly—" [ 
think it is my hard lot in life to lose everything 
I set my heart upon. Some people do—hope is 
not for them—the fates are against them from 
the first, poor souls !”” 

“But perhaps, darling,” I said, wishing to 
comfort her all I could, yet at the same time 
feeling that my theology was pitifully unequal to 
the task, “they gain everything—it is all made 
up to them—in—in a world other than this.” 

“That may be. But we know what this world 
is—its pleasures, its hopes, its infinite real joys ! 
As to the next, the world of dreams to come— 
who shall say? Oh, Hebe, I love life and its 
certainties ! What we call Death and the Great 
Perhaps beyond the grave areto me only awful 
shadows—one cannot touch them, grasp them, as 
it were,” sobbed Felicia rather wildly. “This 
world is best |” 

I knew what she meant; though I daresay a 
cleverer and calmer person might have put it 
differently ; and by-and-by, with her hand in 
mine, Felicia moaned herself to sleep. 

* * . 


On the next day our good-byes were spoken, 
conjoined with many hopes—on all sides, I am 
sure, sincerely expressed—of aspeedy reunion at 
Castlegrange ; and no twain of us exchanged a 
heartier or a merrier farewell than Bertie Wilford 
and Felicia Luck. 

Mrs, Vasper did not show herself at the leave- 
taking ; she was visible neither in the barons’ 
hall nor in the quadrangle ; but we heard after- 
wards that she had stood patiently at a conve- 
nient high upper window, and with stony, sour 
satisfaction pictured on every feature, had wit- 
messed the departure of the obnoxious guests. 

As for us girls, we accompanied the caravan, 
Casimir and Presto, as far as the gates of the 





forest lodge ; and thence, in silence, though we 
waved our pocket-handkerchiefs, we watched the 
wheel-house until it was out of sight. 

Bertie and George Aragon were really gone at 
last | . “ 

A damp and chilly autumn, I remember, fq]- 
lowed that lovely summer; and October came 
upon us with stormy skies and with winds as 
lion-like as those of March. 

The great old forest trees at night creaked and 
groaned in an appalling way, flingivg aloft in the 
cloudy moonlight their bare rugged limbs like 
sylvan monsters in pain or despair. 

On the afternoon of the ninth of October a 
huge log fire burned royally within the spacious 
pillared hearth-place of the barons’ hall—one big 
eneugh, indeed, to roast the traditional ox. 

Near to it, in snug modern lounging chairs, 
very happy and warm and comfortable, sat 
Felicia Luck and I—our pretty boudoir in the 
tower seemed somehow chilly and dull, now that 
the summer was gone—a well-furnished tea-table 
wheeled within convenient reach of us; for it 
was about half-past four or a quarter to five 
o'clock. 

Every now and then a dead leaf or twig, 
driven violently, helplessly through the gray air 
by the roaring north-easter, struck like shot or 
hail upon one of the stained-glass windows ; or a 
banner drooping dimly from the gallery balustrade 
overhead stirred gently to and froin some momen- 
tary draught, as if moved by a ghostly uvseen 
hand lurking unsuspected there amid the Rem- 
brandt-like shadows. 

“Is Mr. Tressillian gone to London, did you 
say, Hebe?” Felicia inquired idly, presently ; 
helping herself liberally to toasted cake. 

No; not to London, I explained—to Notting- 
ham. He was interested in certain collieries or 
factories—I was not quite sure which—in the 
neighbourhood, and committee business relative 
to them, I thought, had necessitated his journey- 


ing thither. Julian was a director or something, 


I supposed vaguely* 





“I wonder whether he'll come back to-night ?” 
mused Felicia aloud, basking and blinking with a 
sort of cat-like enjoyment in the glow of the 
glorious wood fire, 

“Of course not. Your wits must have been 
wool-gathering at luncheon, Felicia,” I told her 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You could not have been paying 
the least attention to what he eaid. He spoke 
plainly enough.” 

“Oh, yes, I was,” she rejoined, with a little 
lazy laugh; “but, upom my word and honour, 
darling, I have forgotten now !” 

“Julian said distinctly that he could not 
possibly get home until the day after to-morrow,” 
I reminded her. ‘ He wished to be in Notting- 
ham the first thing to-morrow morning; and 
therefore he started in good time this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, well, in that case ——. Humph!” 
She stopped ; leaned forward in her chair ; and 
glanced over her shoulder in a listening attitude. 

Someone had entered the gallery, near the 
organ, and was then descending the great stair- 
ease over yonder, which at this firelight hour was 
lost in a dense purplish haze. 

The advancing footstep crossed the marble 
floor; and soon the figure of a woman emerged 
from the gloom and halted within touch of the 
radiance of the fire. 

It was Mrs. Vasper. 

We were much surprised to see that she had 
on a dingy black bonnet and cloak, a sable boa, 
and black cloth gloves. 

Evidently she was dressed for going out! But 
where, at this time of the evening ? 

She noted our mute astonishment, and said 
immediately— 

“T am going to Lowbranch, Hebe. Kindly 
give me a cup of tea before I start.” 

“To Lowbranch!” exclaimed Felicia, in- 
voluntarily, 

“Certainly. And, pray, why not, Miss Luck ?”” 
said Mrs, Vasper. “ Have you any objection ?” 


(Zo be emtinued.) 
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“NOW, THEN, WHAT'S YOUR BUSINESS? LOOK SHARP, PLEASE, IT'S NEAB CLOSING TIME!” SAID THE CLERK WITH AN AIR OF SUPERIORITY. 


TWO GIRLS. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER IX, 


Ir was about a fortnight after Owen Tudor 
took possession of Diamond End, that a tall, 
shabby-loeking man, whose dissipated face must 
once have been strikingly handsome, landed at 
Southampton after a long absence from England. 

Mr. Herbert had not made hisfertune, although 
he had visited a great many places where people 
go in search of wealth. He was a splendid talker, 
and loved nothing better than telling his own 
experiences, 

He hadhunted for gold in Australia; he had dug 
for diamonds at Kimberley, and tried his luck at 
some of the silver mines in South America. 

“ But bless your heart,” he usually concluded 
his narrative with, “the luck was clean against 
me. I’ve seen fortunes won by men working at 
my side, men who worked no harder than I did, 
and who certainly couldn’t want money more; 
but there’s a deal in luck, and seeing mine was so 
deuced bad I thought I might as well give up the 
struggle and come home and end my days in the 
old country with my children.” 

“A very nice arrangement for him,” said one 
of his fellow passengers to another, ‘‘ but not so 
pleasant for ‘the children ;’ if they have fought 
their way, and got together a little home and 
moderate income, it’s rather hard to have this old 
reprobate turn up to sponge on them. Mark 
my words, that’s just what he will do. Men like 
Herbert wen’t take work even if they can get it. 
He'll find out the most prosperous of his family, 
the son who’s gob on or the daughter who's 
married well, and he’ll just hang up his hat in 
their hall, and expect the best of all that’s 
going 
“ He’s a very agreeable fellow,” returned the 
other passenger, “and decidedly clever. I wonder 
he hasn’t got on, unless we believe his own 
explanation that ‘luck was against him.’ ” 

“He’s as idle as he’s high,” was the retort, 





which, as Mr. Herbert stood six feeb one in his 
socks, was distinctly unkind. 

Mr. Herbert angled skilfully for an invitation 
from some of his companions, but none was ex- 
tended to him; perhaps people felt a little 
doubtful of a guest who openly avowed he had 
neither home nor occupation ; but three or four 
of the gentlemen who had most enjoyed his yarns 
were soft hearted enough not to like the old 
scapegrace to arrive in England penniless; they 
clubbed together and presented him with five 
pounds; so that when the reprobate landed at 
Southampton he had ample money to provide 
food and shelter for two or three weeks. 

But money never remained with Mr. Herbert, 
it seemed to burn a hole in his pocket. He en- 
gaged a bed at Southampton, played billiards 
with astranger, and lost so heavily that when he 
arrived in London the next day his resources were 
under a shilling, and it behoved him speedily to 
find the children who were henceforth to have 
the pleasure of supporting him. 

But the old reprobate did not hurry himself, 
men of his stamp rarely do; he was a born 
Londoner, and he thoroughly enjoyed noting the 
changes which had come about during his long 
absence, say of twelve or fifteen years. 

On the whole he graciously approved of most 
of the changes he found, and decided London 
was such a good old town he would honour it 
with his patronage as much as possible ; and 
then he sought out a good sized stationer’s, and 
walking in with all the assurance in life asked to 
see a Post Office Directory. Perhaps if he had 
put the request as a favour it would have been 
refused, but the lordly way in which he demanded 
the book produced a visible impression on the 
assistant. 

Herbert studied two different parts of the 
ponderous volume, made some pencil memoranda 
on his cuff—paper he had none, and he did not 
feel inclined to invest a penny on a memoran- 
dum-book—and sallied forth again. 

It was by this time not early, and the short 
wintry day was closing in when he reached an 





office in the heart of the City, pushed open the 
swing doors, and entered with his swaggering 
air. 

But here it did not serve him so well. The 
young clerk who accosted him was more impressed 
by his shabby overcoat than his lordly manners. 

“ Now then, what’s your business? look sharp, 
please, it’s near closing time.” 

“ T am rejoiced to hear it, for your sake,” said 
Herbert condescendingly ; “it must be trying to 
the temper to be boxed up ina den like this, 
I want to see your Master.” The last word was 
gall and wormwood to the boy clerk, who acknow- 
ledged “‘ employers” but not “ masters.” 

“ Mr. Paternoster’s abroad,” he said shortly, 
“and Mr. Hale’s gone home. I'll give your name 
to the manager if you like.” 

“T shall be much obliged,” said the traveller, 
who had begun to feel he was getting the worst 
of it; “my name’s Herbert, and I won't detain 
him a minute.” 

“If you’ve come after a berth it’s no use,” 
volunteered the boy, “ we've too many hands 
already.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, young sir, I wouldn’t take a 
post here if it was offered me. I’ve too much 
respect for my lungs to want to spend most of 
my daylight hours in a place where it’s difficult 
to breathe.” 

The manager must have heard a very unflatter- 
ing account of she stranger, for when he came 
upon the scene he said ehortly— 

“ Be as brief as possible, please, this is a busy 
time.” 

“So your lad just told me. [I'll be brief 
enough. I think you have a clerk here called 
Tudor——Owen Tudor, to be exact.” 

‘* Then you think wrong.” 

“ There isn’t any other firm of the same name, I 
suppose,” and this time the man seemed really 
anxious, “I only saw one in the directory.” 

“There’s only one to my knowledge. I don’t 
mind telling you we had a clerk called Tudor 
but he’s left.” 

“ Where did he go to?” 
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“Can’t say.” 

“You must know,” eaid Mr. Herbert ; “ unless 
he left in disgrace he would apply to you for a 
reference,” 

“Owen Tudor left on the best possible terms 
with us, sir, but he has never applied to us for a 
reference.” 

“And you can’t tell me where he is—he 
was with you for some years, surely you had his 
address.” 

“ He lived somewhere out Caroberwell way,” 
returned the manager. ‘‘I can’t tell you any 
more ; we don’t keep a directory here with the 
addresses of all our discharged clerks,” 

Mr. Herbert went out into the cold winter 
night, and the manager, busy though he had 
declared himself, spared a moment*to try and 
solve the enigma. 

“ Now whothe misehbief was that ? Tudor hadn’t 
@ masculine relation in the world, and as to 
creditors, he was far too honourable to run into 
debt, and even if he had, the embarrassmeénts of a 
city clerk would be as nothing to the master of 
Diamond End. I’m glad I never heard exactly 
where his place was, beyond that it was in North- 
shire, I’ve agreat mind to drop him a line and 
tell him of Mtr. Herbert’s visit; but there, I 
suppose I’d better not, it would only be fishing 
in troubled waters ; perhaps it’s some poor relation 
{that he’d never even heard of) got wind cf his 
good fortune, and wanting to share it ; any way 
it’s no business of mine.” 

Mr. Herbert left the office witha disappointed 
look on his dissipated face, but he had by no 
means exhausted his resources ; he had copied évo 
addresses on to his cuff, and the first having 
failed, he resolved to try the other. 

*T shall be there by seven,” he said to himself, 
as he took a ticket for Camberwell. “I only hope 
they'll have a meal ready, for I am getting 
peckish (I suppose I can’t expect a late dinner). 
Life on board was so luxurious it has really spoilt 
me for homely customs.” 

He took a long time to reach Camberwell, the 
reprobate’s train choosing to stop at every one of 
the seven stations between that convenient 
suburb and Moorgate Street (of course he put the 
delay down to his “ luck”); however all things 
come to him who waits, and at last Mr. Herbert 
found himself in the Camberwell New Road, 
thinking it had changed in the years of his 
absence very little, considering all things. 

An inquiry in his grandest air of a lady with a 
market basket, another later on, rather more 
brusquely put, of a crossing sweeper, and finally 
the returned black sheep found himself in the 
juiet street Mrs. Montague had been so glad to 
leave. 

By the light of a gas-lamp he hastily reviewed 
the name on his cuff. Yes, this was the street, 
and the number would be about half-way up. 

There would be no mistaking it, for the tenants 
had kindly painted their numbers on the fan- 
light over the front door—a most convenient 
arrangement for strangers after dark, 

There was the house—the fourth disiant. He 
hoped tea was ready, and sonté¢thing tasty with 
it. He thought city clerks mostly affected meat 
teas. Well, ten was wishywashy stuff ; but he could 
drink beer if they had any, and—he was tired 
and hungry. 

He gained the house, A gas-lamp opposite 
shone full upon it, and revealed the desolate un- 
curtained windows, the empty rooms beyond, and 
the huge board in the little front garden with the 
notice,— 


’ 


“This House to be Let or Sold,” 


He stcod and leaned against the gate, so utterly 
east down by this sudden shock that for the mo- 
ment he could hardly move, 

“This house to be let or sold;” then where 
washe tosleep; where find that hearty meal 
on which he had been counting ? 

He turned out his pockets and found twopence 
halfpenny. Not even enough for a bed at a 
common lodging-house, if he could have brought 
his aristocratic tastes so low, 

“ Foiled |” he muttered beneath his clenched 
teeth ; “she’s played me false, curse her ; but 
I'll find her ifit takes every hour of my life, and 








then we'll have our reckoning ; and I fancy she’ll 
be sorry she did not run straight.” 

The look on his face was not good to see, the 
anger which blazed in his eyes was terrible, and 
augured illfor the fate of that mysterious “she” 
if ever she fell into his power. 





CHAPTER X, 


It is very likely that if Owen Tudor had re- 
mained in Camberwell, pretty Helen Duncan 
would have forgotten all about her desire to call 
upon Professor Chester’s assistant, for Miss 
Helen had always felt a strong attraction towards 
her friend’s brother, which was certainly not 
lessened by his coming into alarge fortune. 

No ; if Owen had still been a.near neighbour 
Helen would have done nothing that could pos- 
sible bring him again under the battery of Gladys 
Nairn’s brown eyes ; but Owen having departed 
to Diamond End, and a very dull interval super- 
vening, Miss Helen began to tease her mother to 
take her to call in Tregarthan- mansions, 

“ My dear child,” exclaimed Mrs, Duncan, who 
was weak as wax in the hands of her eldest girl, 
“it would never do, No one visits people like 
that.” = 

“But, mamma, Miss Nairn is a lady. You 
kuow you said yourself you had never seen more 
perfect manners,” 

Mrs. Duncan bitterly repented this lavish 
praise. . 

“ And we don’t know where it is,” she said, as 
a last excuse, “It may be quite a back slum. 
Why, there were some model lodging-houses 
built a few years ago called ‘mansions.’ The 
name means nothing.” 

Charley Peyton, who lived with the Duncans, 
and was Helen’s most devoted slave, here inter- 
posed, — 

“‘Tregarthan-mansions are quite respectable, 
aunty. They are in a very quiet part near 
Bloomsbury. A company ran them up a few 
years back to provide dwellings for poor gentle- 
folks, on the same principle as the model lodging- 
houses for the lower class.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs, Duncan, looking somewhat as 
ifehe would have rather gone on doubting the 
status of Tregarthan-mansions, “do you know 
anyone who lives there, Charley ? ” 


** Yes, a fellow called Brandon lives there, He 


has wretched health, and his wife has to work. 


pretty hard. I'd known him before the troubles 
came, and I took it into my head I'd go and inquire 
after him. Mrs. Brandon was an awfully jolly 
little woman. Gave me a cup of tea, and intro- 
duced me to one of the nicest fellows I ever met. 
He turned out to be the son ofa country Baronet, 
so, Aunt Jane, I conclude if Tregarthan-mansions 
are select enough for him to visit there they can’t 
burt you and Nell.” 

Mrs. Duncan was visibly impressed. Like many 
moneyed people she had the greatest possible 
regard for rank, 

“T really don’t see why we shouldn’t go if 
Helen has set her heart on it. Only, won’t they 
think it very odd. I am not giving another party, 
and if I were I should write to Professor Chester 
not to Miss Nairn.” 

“Oh, I'll say we came to inquire after her 
sister,” returned Nell, “and I can take her some 
flowers.” 

“You are fairly committed now, Aunt Jane,” 
said her nephew, as Helen danced out of the 
room ; “ but really no harm can come of it.” 

“Charley are you swe ?” demanded the much 
perturbed mother. 

He smiled at her comically. Charley Peyton 
was young, rich, and good-looking ; but he had 
something better than gold—one of the kindest 
hearts that ever beat. 

“Tf you possessed a grown-up son, Aunt Jane, 
I think visiting little Miss Nairn would be a 
dangerous experiment ; but Johnnie’s only ten ; 
so I think you may safely venture. As for me, 
you know I’m too fond of Nell to be fascinated 
by the grandest beauty ever discovered.” 

So Nell carried the day. The gardener was 
cajoled out of some rare hot-house flowers, and 








the ladies found their way to Tregarthan-man- 





sions, whose exterior impressed Mrs. Duncan 
very favourably. 

“Only, Helen,” she said, anxiously, “I do 
hope there is a fire-escape, or what would the 
poor things at the top do if the mansions caught 
fire. Oh, what awfully steep stairs! I do hope 
the Nairns don’t live very high up.” 

“Fifth floor,” said Helen, reading from the 
hall, where the names were painted up; “and 
look, mother! Charlie’s-friends, the Brandon’s, 
live opposite. I wonder if they know each 
other?” 

Mrs. Duncan was too much engrossed with the 
toils of the ascent to answer. After a rest on 
every landing, and a tremendous amount of 
panting, she reached the fifth floor in an almost 
breathless state. 

** Never ask me to come here again,” she said, 
as soon as she could speak; “those stairs are 
enough to kill anyone. No wonder Miss Nairn 
looks thin and delicate.” 

“I hope they are at home,” said Nell, too 
anxious on this point to be-very sympathetic to 
her mother’s fatigue. 

- Gladys opened the door herself, clad in a soft 

black cashmere dress, its sombre hue only re- 
lieved by a snowy.collar and cuffs, She smiled 
brightly as she recognized Helen, 

“ My wilful girl would come and see you, Miss 
Nairn,” explained Mrs. Duncan. “I told her 
very likely you were a great deal too busy to 
care about Visitors,” 

“T am very pleased to see you,” said Gladys, 
with the old winning grace people had thought 
so fascinating in Miss Keith. “Please come in 
and sit down. I am afraid you found the stairs 
very fatiguing.” 

“They are something dreadful,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, as she sank into a low wicker chair. “I 
have just been saying to Helen I wondered you 
were not killed by them.” 

“T used to get very tired at first,” confessed 
Gladys. ‘There was a time when I had to stop 
at every landing just to get breath.” 

“Have you lived here long?” asked Mra. 
Duncan, looking round the pretty room, which 
was a tremendous surprise to her, 

And well it'might be, for her knowledg« of poor 
people’s homes was confined to the houses in her 
district, and the hideously-furnished apartments 
once inhabited by her children’s governess. 

This room, she felt, would not have disgraced 
her own house. The floor was stained, and the 
centre covered by a thick rug ; the curtains were 
of old gold art serge, with a pattern of peacock- 
blue worked on them for border ; the inner ones 
of cream musiin softened the effect. There was 
a small square table, evidently intended for use, 
covered with a tapestry cloth ; two smaller tables 
of white wood enamelled blue, a few chairs, a 
handy book-case and cabinet, and a creton- 
covered sofa; a few art pots and two or three 
well-chosen ornaments stood about. It was just 
the sort of room one sees in a good-sized house 
as the “girls’ den,” and Mrs. Duncan’: could 
hardly believe her eyes. 

“ Have you lived here long, Miss Nairn?” 

This questiori was suck a common one that 
May and Gladys had prepared an answer to it 
which, true in itself, would yet disarm all 
curiosity. 

“Not very long. My sister came first ; then, 
when she thought there was work enough for 
two, I joined her.” 

“Pray don’t let us interrupt you,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, kindly. She was really a nice woman 
at heart, though terribly afraid of Mrs. Grundy. 

‘Oh, I waz not working now. I generally 
leave off at four, because, when I go out with the 
Professor, we have to start soon aftér six.” ” 

“What a dear old man he is!” eried Helen, 
“Miss Nairn, how did you find him?” 

“T answered his advertisement,” said Gladys 
frankly, “ and I think he chose me because I lived 
so near. He is such akind old man, he did not 
like the idea of his assistant having to go.a long 
way home by herself at night, and as his lodgings 
are only ten minutes walk from here he always 
brings me to the door before he goes home.” 


“Tt is a strange life for a young girl,” said 
Mrs. Duncan, rather gravely, “‘and you must be 
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young, Miss Nairn, not much over twenty I 
daresay.” 

“Not twenty yet,” confessed Gladys. 

“ And don’t you think you'd be better off in 
some nice family as governess ?” : 

“T should not like to leave May,” was the quiet 
reply, and I don’t think any nice family would 
have me as governess, because I was not trained 
for teaching.” 

“ And are you happy ?” demanded Helen, who 
had a terrible knack of asking questions; but 
Gladys was saved answering this one by the 
sound of May’s latchkey. 

“That is my sister; she is home earlier than 
usual, these short daysit is too dark for her to 
do any good at the Emporium after four o'clock. 
i am so pleased you will see her.” 

Mrs, Duncan was not- greatly. pleased, but she 
consoled herself by thinking if the elder Miss 
Nairn proved hopelessly common or illbred, she 
could make that an excuse to Helen for never 
repeating her visit. 

Gladys seemed perfectly at ease ; she did not 
leave the room to warn her sister-of the “com- 
pany,” and May came in just as she was, in her 
pretty green cloak and toque trimmed with silver 
fox, whith just suited her bright auburn hair 
and fair creamy skin. 

“I could not believe my ears when I heard 
voices,” she said, when she had been introduced 
to the visitors, “I knew the Brandons were 
away, and I could think of no one else likely to 
be here ; few people are brave enough to mount 
all these stairs.” 

“Do you know the Brandons?” asked Mrs. 
Duncan, “ my nephew is acquainted with them,” 

“T have known Mrs. Brandon a long, long time, 
When IT was a small child she used to pet me and 
teach me my lessons ; I have left off doing lessons 
but the petting still goes on.” 

Mrs. Duncan liked this Miss Nairn even better 
than her sister ; there was a sad appealing look 
in the younger girl’s eyes which seemed to ask 
you to be kind to her, but May had a dignity and 
determination of her own. 

Mrs. Duncan knew the world, and she felt 
certain the assistant at Messrs. Dewes and 
Clare’s art emporium was a born aristocrat, aud 
that she had been as well educated as Helen. 

Gladys might attract pity and compassion, 
but the vistor felt it would be almost taking a 
liberty to pity the elder sister, she could hold her 
own in any society, 

Gladys, after a word in an undertone, disap- 
peared, and May took up the thread of the con- 
versation, keeping Nell and her mother so well 
amused they quite forgot their intended ten 
minutes had already become half an hour. 

“T hope you have quite recovered from your 
accident, Miss Nairn,” said Mrs, Duncan. 

“ Quite, thank you, except that my arm is still 
a little stiff. I think it really did more harm to 
Gladys, she is so terribly sensitive ; the shock of 
having me brought home unconscious quite up- 
set her.” —- 

Helen looked at Miss Nairn rather keenly, as 
she remarked 

“Tt was very fortunate Mr. Tudor was there 
to take care of you.” 

May met the glance unflinchingly. 

“ He was very kind,” she replied, coolly. “I 
think my sister eaid he was a neighbour of 
yours,” 

“He used to be; I went to school with his 
youngest sister, and we were very intimate ; but 
Mr. Tudor’s history is quite a romance.” 

Now May knew perfectly Gladys longed to 
hear if Owen Tudor were any relation to her 
dear old uncle, and so Miss Nairn resolvéd to en- 
courage Helen to tell his story. 

“Idon’t think he looked like anyone with a 
romantic histcry, but of course I was too ill to 
take much notice, and when he called the next 
day I was out.” 

“He is very handsome,” said Nell, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘you must have noticed that. But his’ 
history is the strangest part. They used to 
be dreadfully poor, his mother, Mrs, Montague, 

d only a very small income, and Doris, the 
eldest half-sister, taught at the High School, 
while Owen was just a city clerk. He had notice 
to leave, and they were all in a dreadful way, for 





situations are awfully hard to get, and then just 
in the nick of time his great-uncle, whom he had 
never even heard of, died without a will, and he 
came in for a splendjd estate called Diamond 
End and heaps of money; now isn’t that a 
delightful romance, Miss Nairn ?” 

“It is a very strange one,” said May, chang- 
ing Helen’s adjective, for she could not admit 
what had brought such terrible suffering to her 
darling Gladys was ‘‘ delightful ;” and then just 
at that moment the younger girl came in with a 
tray containing cups of fragrant tea and a dish of 
wafery bread and butter. Mrs. Duncan was 
forced to confess afterwards she had never tasted 
better even in her own house, 

“You must come and see us,” she said, quite 
graciously to May, as she and Helen rose to take 
leave ; “you have a very picturesque little home, 
and I am sure are very happy iu it, but you and 
your sister are too young to be always at work, 
you must take a holiday sometimes,” 

May smiled. 

‘We do, sometimes, but-——” 

“You must come and spend the next with us,” 
said Mrs. Duncan, hospitably. “ Nell will be 
delighted.” 

Helen endorsed her mother’s invitation, and 
the ladies took their leave. 

“Well,” said May soberly, when the echo of 
their footsteps had died away, “they are good 
kind creatures, Gladys, but I don’t‘think we'll 
go to Camberwell—if they condescend to write 
and ask us, that is.” 

“Why not,” said Gladys just a little regret- 
fully. 

“ Because, child, we can’t be two -people at 
once ; just now you and I are tradeswomen work- 
ing tolerably hard to get a living, and we can’t 
be suburban idlers at the same time.” 

“T think they meant the invitation, May.” 

“T daresay—but it would only make us dis- 
contented, Gladdie, and it would only be half 
and half, not the real thing. Mrs. Duncan might 
ask us to tea when she was alone, but she 
wouldn’t introduce us to her friends ;.she’d be 
ashamed of us,” 

“ Did she tell you about Mr. Tudor. I thought 
I heard her speaking of him.” 

“Yee,* 

** And is he ¥ 

“Tt seems cruel to tell you dear, bub then 
truth is best. My knight, as you persist in 
calling him, is your enemy, the new master of 
Diamond End.” 

‘Not my enemy,” said Gladys simply, “‘ he had 
nothing to do with my losing everything, it was 
just fate that carried off my uncle and aunt in 
one day. May, l’m glad to think the dear old 
house has got such a noble master.” 

May Nairn hesitated. 

“ Gladys, I don’t understand you even yet, I 
thought the loss of Diamond End had well nigh 
broken your heart. I thought it was theremem- 
brance of your home made you so sad, and now 
you can talk quite cheerfully of its having a new 
master.” 

Gladys drew nearer her friend, she took a low 
stool at May’s feet and placed herself so that 
Miss Nairn could not see her face. 

*T’ll tell you everything, May,” she said in her 
sweet sad voice, “and then you'll know that 
instead of fretting after Diamond End I am 
thankful I lost it, for if I had been my uncle’s 
heiress I should have been the most miserable 
girl in the world.” 

“Why,” asked May, one of her hands resting 
caressingly on her friend’s head. “Mr. Tudor 
would never have expected it, you couldn’t have 
thought you were wronging him.” 

“T should have been the wife of a man who 
cared nothing for me, and everything for my 
fortune,” answered Gladys. ‘‘ May, even when [ 
was alone in London, homeless, and not knowing 
how to earn my bread, I was thankful I had lost 
Diamond End, and so had been spared the misery 
of becoming an unloved wife.” 

“And you cared for him,” breathed the other. 

**Cared ! I worshipped him, May. I made an 
idol of Maurice Douglas in my heart, he was my 
ideal; I thought him a king among men, and for 
his sake I sent away one I had known from my 








childhood, and who, I see it now, loved me with 
all his soul.” 

May’s hand stroked her friend’s soft hair, but 
not by word or glance did she interrupt the 
story. 

“Tt was the day of the tragedy. My uncle 
and aunt were out driving, and I sat alone in the 
garden. I was thinking of him, my true-hearted 
lover, and the answer I had to give him. I knew 
my uncle would be displeased if I refused him, 
and yet I loved Maurice, so I could not promise 
to be another’s, and then he came—Maurice, May 
I can’t bear to think of it even now—he told me 
he loved me. If ever man vowed faithfulness to 
a girl, he vowed it then. We were betrothed 
lovers when the sad news came, My aunt was 
as home dead; my uncle only lived an 

our.” 

“Don’t go on,” said May fondly, “it hurts you 
so, and I—I can guess the rest.” 

“T would rather finish. Maurice told Sir John 
Blake, my uncle’s oldest friend, of our engage- 
ment; he announced it to the old servants. He 
pleaded with me to let us be married privately 
at once. I was under age, you see, and I think 
he feared my guardians might object to an heiress 
marrying a penniless surgeon. I had promised 
what he wished. I loved himso I could refuse him 
nothing; and then we parted, and never a doubt 
of him crossed my mind, My uncle and aunt 
Keith came the next day, they were poor—and 
oh! May, how horrible poverty can make people 
sometimes—they had hopes of the charge of me 
and a liberal allowance during my minority, and 
they were annoyed at the thought of my marrying 
soon; they called Maurice a fortune hunter. 
Oh, it was a dreadful scene, Later on I heard 
my uncle’s lawyer had come, and I went 
down to meet him, and had to hear him 
explain to the Keiths that through the fact of 
my aunt dying before my uncle I was left penni- 
less, and all the property would go to the latter’s 
next-of-kin. May, I turned round to Mr. Vesey 
and told him I was thankful to be poor ; at least 
then I could prove to the whole world Maurice 
was no fortune hunter, but loved me for myself 
alone.” 

* And he failed you.” 

* He said he would never drag me into poverty. 
I told him I would rather suffer hardships 
with him than live a Juxurious life without him ; 
then he showed himself in his true colours, he 
said he could not afford to marry a penniless wife.” 

“The coward,” cried May. fiercely, “I hope 
something dreadful will happen to him.” 

Gladys smiled faintly, 

* He will probably go on doctoring people till 
he meets with a pretty heiress, I don’t think he 
would bring himself to marry a plain one. May, 
don’t think Iam regretting him, don’t faney I 
care for him still. I know now it was an ideal 
I worshipped so madly, not the real man, but his 
falseness seemed to take something out of my 
life nothing could bring back. You have been 
the kindest friend and sister to me, I love you 
dearly, but the day I left Diamond End I seemed 
to have lost the power of hope. I don’t mean that 
I am sad or unhappy, only that I can’t bear to 
look forward, I don’t seem to have a single plan 
for the future, a single hope, it’s just as though 
I grubbed on from day to day without a thought 
beyond.” 

May Nairn put her arms around the slender 
figure, as though she would fain have protected 
Gladys against all the world. 

“Tt will come right, Gladdie,” she said fondly, 
“it’s only because the shock has stunned you 
that your heart feels such bitter pain, but you'll 
get over it, Gladdie, you are so young you must, 
and, oh ! don’t fret yourself into a decline, for I 
could not do without you. If only you had an 
odious step-father like me ?” 

“ Whatever for,” demanded Gladys, bewildered 
at this energetic wish. 

* Because you would have an object in life. I 
really mean it, Gladdie, you need not laugh. 
When [ feel ill, or down, or miserable, I just pull 
myself together, and feel I can’t afford to be ill 
till have paid Mr. Page his five-hundred and 
twenty pounds. [I really believe, Gladys, if I 
were dying the thought of paying that money 
would give me courage to struggle back to life.” 
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“How you must hate him,” said Gladys, 
wonderingly. ra 

‘I despise him. I long to prove that my own 
father was a good, true-hearted man, far better 
even than Mr. Page, and that instead of the 
Australian condescending to marry his widow, 
it was an honour to succeed him,” 

“Do you know anything about your father, 
May,” asked Gladys affectionately. 

“Nothing, except that he was a drawing- 
master, and very poor, I believe he painted 
pictures. Perhaps I got my taste in colour from 
him. He took mother abroad, and just as they were 
getting on he died. He begged her to come home, 
and be reconciled to her family, but they wouldn’t 
forgive her, and father’s relations never answered 
her letters, so she just drifted into singing in the 
cherus at a surburban theatre to earn her bread. 
When I’ve paid Mr. Page, Gladys, I mean to 
go to Paris and find out the sehool where father 
taught, and see if I can hear anything about him. 
I confess I can’t respect or reverence my mother ; 
she seems te me to have been so weak and selfish, 
but perhaps father was a man I could be proud 
of.” 


“You may be married first,” said Gladys 
thoughtfully. ‘ How long will it be before Mr. 
Page ia paid }” 

“Not very long.” said May hopefully, “ you 
see I haven’t been working much over a year, and 
I have a hundred pounds in the bank; now I have 
this situation I ought to save a great deal. I hope 
in less than three years to have put by the whole 
sum,” 

“You'll be paid more if you agree to Mr. 
Clare’s new idea, won’t you ?” asked Gladys. 

“Yes, but I hate the thought of it. Fancy 
being sent to people’s houses to put them right 
in arranging their furniture ! I don’t mind seeing 
them at the shop, or writing them long letters. 
I don’t think I should grumble if it was just to go 
to houses in London for an hour or two ; but to 
have to travel hundreds; of miles into the country, 
and actually sleep on the premises—why, if the 
people were nasty they might expect me to take 
my meals in the kitchen.” 

“Then why not refuse ?” 

“Just because I am to have a handsome fee 
for each ‘visit’ I make over and above my salary— 
second, because Mr. Clare has so set his heart on 
what he is pleased to call ‘ this new development 
of the business,’ that I am sadly afraid if I 
refused to undertake it he would get someone 
else in my place. He only engaged me for three 
months on trial you know. He could send me 
away in January if he chose without a day’s 
notice, so, Gladdie, I am afraid I shall have to put 
my pride in my pocket and consent.” 

“* How awfully I shall miss you.” 

“Well, deary, I may not have to go. People 
may not care to pay the fancy price Mr. Clare 
will certainly put on my services; and as he will 
not go to the expense of a substitute at the shop, 
I shall be bound to appear there two days a 
week. At the very longest my trip can’t be 
extended beyond from Tuesday to Friday, and I 
hope oftener it will be a case of going one day 
and returning the next.” 

“T hate the thought of it.” 

‘* Let’s hope it won’t happen.” 

But it did, only a fortnight later Mr. Clare 
informed Miss Nairn he wished her to proceed 
the following day to Northshire, to superintend 
the decorations of a country house for a ball given 
in honour of the coming of age of the only son 
and heir. 

“You'll find them charming people,” said 
May’s employer affably. “General Anstruther 
came in himeelf yesterday, He and his wife have 
lived in India for years, he came into this pro- 
perty unexpectedly twelve months ago, and this 
ball is to be a kind of house-warming, besides a 
celebration of their son’s majority. They’ve heaps 
of curios they’ve brought home with them, and 
the furniture of the Hall is very fine; anything 
not there you must write up for and we'll send 
off at once, You'll undertake the ball-room, the 
banqueting hall, and musicians’ gallery, also the 
ante-room, where Mrs, Anstruther stands to 
receive her guests. You can leave here early on 
Monday and catch the two o'clock train. The 
ball is the following Monday, but l’ve no doubt 





you can get your part of the arrangements done 
y Thursday.” 

There was no help for it. It was in her bond. 
This was Saturday, and May carried home the 
news to Gladys with a sinking heart. 

“Chilton Hall!” exclaimed Gladys. ‘ Why, 
I know every corner of the dear old place. Sir 
Cecil Anstruther and uncle were great chums, 
He only died last winter and left his property to 
a cousin he had never seen, because he couldn’t 
bear it to go out of the family.” 

“And have you seen the General and his 
wife ?” 

“Yes, they came in March. May, you need 
not mind them. Mrs Anstruther is a sweet, 
fragile little woman, with very delicate health, 
and the General is a kind of benevolent giant, just 
wrapped up in her. Do you know,” the girl’s 
eyes filled with tears, ‘‘when they heard how 
things were with me, they offered me a home 
with them, They said they had always longed 
for a daughter.” 

“Well,” said May in a more cheerful tone, 
“ a it won’t be so terrible after all, and— 
maybe I shan’t be expected to take my meals in 
the kitchen.” 

“You will be treated like a favourite guest,” 
said Gladys. ‘“ May, Diamond End is close to 
the Hall. If the Anstruthers speak of it, if they 
tell you my history (as a romance of real life) 
you'll listen as though it were all new. You 
won’t betray me, will you, dear }” 

“T will never betray you, Gladdie, never, 
while I live,” 

“ Promise,” pleaded the younger girl. 
promise me?” 

“TI promise, Gladys. Never while I live will I 
let anyone suspect that you are not my sister 
but Mr. Tudor’s lest niece, I promise it 
solemnly.” 

There came a day when she bitterly regretted 
that hasty pledge, but as she gave it in the 
December firelight, she only thought of sooth- 
ing her poor little friend, and leaving her tranquil 
and reassured. 

Gladys would not go to the station to see 
May off. Miss Nairn was to drive to King’s-cross 
from the Emporium, so their parting came when 
she started at the usual hour for Messrs, Dewes 
and Clare’s, 

“ Good-bye, little one. Take care of yourself.” 

“Good-bye, May, come back as soon as ever 
you can, And oh, May, perhaps you will see 
your knight,” : 

Miss Nairn made no reply. Perhaps she did 
not hear the last words, for she was half way 
down the first flight of stairs, Not even to 
Gladys would she confess how often Owen 
Tudor’s face had haunted her dreams and waking 
hours since their first strange meeting in the 
November fog. ; 

(To be continued.) 


“ May, 








Eoyptian figures found on obelisks mounted 
on two-wheeled vehicles show that the Pharaohs 
had some idea of the velocipede. 

Near the little village of San Jose, Peru, on 
the bleak and barren shores of Lake Titicaca— 
the most elevated body of water of any consider- 
able size in the world—are three large pillars of 
stone. If they were not of unequal height they 
would resemble gate-posts or piers upon which at 
some time in the past great arches had been erected. 
To the different tribes of Peruvians they are 
known by words which signify “ standing stones” 
and “tall stone gods.” Upon the north side of 
each of these huge boulders the rude features of 
a human face have been deeply carved, the other 
three sides of each being chiselled with designs of 
various shapes, kinds and sizes, These carved 
symbols are all supposed to have some reference 
to sun worship, which the ancient Peruvians are 
known to have practised. Although the ancient 
inhabitants of that country were highly civilised, 
and probably had many mechanical appliances, it 
is believed that they were unequal to the task of 
placing these gigantic monoliths in their present 
position. The evidence rather points to their 
having originally been wandering or erratic 
boulders deposited by some melting glacier. 
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THE SQUIRE’S SON. 
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CHAPTER LIL 


LUCILLE VITZARELLI sat in her own boudoir, 
trembling and almost weeping, her portmanteau 
packed and lying beside her in a recess, 

The hour was approaching when 
Dartmouth would come for her ; there wanted 
but a day—one clear day—to-morrow would he 
the last of her freedom ; before its sun had set 
she would be another’s—no longer her own 
mistress, no longer free to indulge her old 
dreamy disposition, no longer able te fly to 
solitude as a solace and consolation. 

No! to-morrow was the last of her liberty. 

She sighed, but it was rather the sigh of des- 
peration than sadness. ; 

Now that it was so near she dreaded the step 
she was forced to take—forced by her uncle’s 
treachery; on his head be the sin, the blame, 
and the consequences, : 

To-night, her last night beneath the Count’s 
roof and protection, she shrank frem retiring to 
rest ; a dim presentiment of coming ill képt her 
eyelids achingly awake, her heart throbbingly 
restless, 

Her maid—one she could trust—-sat sewing in 
an adjoining room. 

The Count was out, attending a meeting of the 
Secret Seciety. 

She was to have been there with him, but she 
feared to leave the house lest Reginald Dart- 
mouth should send some last message or direc- 
tion and she not be there to receive it. 

Sitting alone, and filled with morbid appre- 
hension, she almost wished she had accompanied 
the Count, and with a ‘sudden impulse rose to 
order her carriage, intending to follow him ; but 
as her hand touched the bell a slight tap at the 
door stopped her, and she sank into the chair 
again, say ing,— 

“ Come in.” 

Madame Campani entered, serene and placid 
as usual, 

“ A man, a servant of Captain Dartmouth’s, is 


waiting in the lobby, anxious to see you. He is 


the bearer of some message, I imagine, though 
he will only say it is imperative.” 

The Countess answered eagerly,— 

“T will see him,” 

Madame Campani withdrew, and after the 
lapse of a few minutes the door opened again 
and admitted a thin, cadaverous figure, with a 
white face and a pair of snakish eyes. 

Lucille raised her eyebrows with an air of dis- 
pleased astonishment. 

“T understood,” she said, with cold haughti- 
ness, “that Captain Dartmouth’s servant wished 
to see me, You ig 

“Were Captain Dartmouth’s servant,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Vignes, with a gesture of profound 
humility and respect. 

“What is your business with me?” asked 
Lucille, as if scorning to bandy words with 
him. 

“Tt concerns your ladyship most nearly,” re- 
plied Vignes, watching her from under his half- 
closed eyes as a cat does a mouse—“ most nearly, 
or this notice is meaningless.” 

And he held up one of the bills which had been 
printed, offering a reward for the recovery of the 
locket. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the Countess, her whole 
manner changing in an instant, ‘ You have 
found my locket ?” 

“T have, my lady,” he whispered behind his 
hand. 

“Give it me,” she cried, with a profound sigh. 
“You shall have more than the stipulated reward 
if it is uninjued.” 

“It is uninjured,” he replied, with a glint of 
hidden sarcasm in his viperish eyes. 

And taking a small packet from his pocket he 
held it out with a profound bow. 

The Countess almost snatched it, and, remov- 
ing the wrapper, clasped the trinket to her 
breast. 


“ Where, where did you find it?” she asked, 
her face flushed with delight. 
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“ On the terrace of the new Hall, my lady,”’ he 
replied. 

And a certain expression of his small eyes told 
her that he had been an unseen listener to her 
confession. 

“ On— the —terrace,” she repeated, slowly, 
growing paler at each word, “then, sir, you 
heard——” 

“ All, my lady,” interrupted the man, with 
quiet composure. 

The Countess sprang to her feet but sank 
down again, her eyes bent upon the ground, her 
lips writhing with mortification. 

“T heard all, my lady, and so I doubt not did 
another—for there were two unseen spies that 
night—myself and Captain Dartmouth’s secre- 
tary, John Stanfield.” 

The Countess remained silent, but her flash- 
ing eyes and tightly closed lips told of the storm 
within, 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “you are vile enough to 
confess unblushingly your infamy, what other 
purpose save that of claiming the reward —which 
is here on the table before you—have you still in 
waiting ?” 

“T did not confess my eavesdropping without 
a reason, my lady,” retorted Vignes, without a 
shadow of resentment at her scornful and con- 
temptuous looks and words. “I listened hoping 
that I might be of service to you ; I now confess 
the listening that by doing so I may render you 
another service.” 

“How?” she demanded, convinced that this 
smooth tongued villain was attempting to extort 
a farther sum from her by playing on her sup- 
posed credulity. 

“ By discovering the person who”—a look full 
of passionate fire stopped him in time—‘ whom 
you requested Mr. Dartmouth to find,” he said. 

She looked at him with a piercing glance, but 
his white, pallid countenance, more like a mask 
than a face, baffled her. 

“ Go on,” she said. 

“T guessed from your ladyship’s manner how 
eager you were to discover this personand I knew 
that you would not be closefisted with a reward 
to the man who made the discovery. So, my 
lady, I went to work—you see I had the clue 
which Captain Dartmouth could not trace.” 

And he looked with a significant glance at the 
locket clasped in the Countess’s hand. 

She inclined her head with the mechanical 
gesture of an automaton. 

“Go on,” she said, sternly. 

“T went to work, my lady, and traced the 
young lady, whose portait ig in that locket to her 

eath,” 

The Countess turned still whiter, till her face 
looked like marble and her lips stonelike and 
carved, 

After waiting a moment and taking a glance at 
her, Vignes continued. 

“You will be prepared to hear some painful 
details, my lady—ome very painful details?” 

She gasped as if for breath, and, stretching 
forth her hand, reached a small vinaigrette, with 
which she warded off the numbed feeling of 
faintness that threatened to overcome her. 

“Go on,” she said, in a voice almost inaudible; 
“T am pre ag 

Vignes unbuttoned his coat, which fitted his 
attenuated frame so closely that his ribs were 
plainly denoted, and took from his pocket a 
small packet of letters. 

‘These he held in his hand, and, tapping them 
with his long, lank forefinger, resumed, in the 
same husky whisper,— 

““My lady, I came to-night prepared for a 
refusal and some obloquy. I imagined that your 
ladyship would refuse to see me, or perhaps go 
still farther, and have me maltreated—as Captain 
Dartmouth maltreated me!” he added, with a 
venomous hiss. “That being my impression, I 
determined on a course of action to gain my pur- 
pose. I intended sending one of these letters up 
to your ladyship with the intimation that the 
remainder of the series with the story relating 
to them were in my possession. Your ladyship 
was kind—and wise enough to”grant me the 
interview without forcing me to such a device. 
1 am grateful, truly grateful. . It has spared your 





ladyship the shock of a sudden surprise, and me 
some trouble,” 

As if charmed and-horribly bewildered by the 
intent regard of his viperish eyes, Lucille sat 
listening speechlessly, almost breathlessly. 

After a pause he went on,— 

“On finding the locket, my lady, I commenced 
my search, It would be tedious and to no pur- 
pose to enter into the particulars of my system 
of following the clue. I followed it, and to some 
purpose. I was then in the service of Captain 
Dartmouth, Some business of his favoured my 
visit to Paris. I commenced my search there, 
and discovered that the young lady—your sister 
—was enticed from your charge by a gentleman, 
an Englishman. I learnt his name. I followed up 
the fresh clue which that information gave me and 
tracked—yes, my lady, that’s the word—tracked 
him across the Channel, home ! here to England ! 
He came with the young lady he nad betrayed, 
and, using his influence, placed her upon the 
stage. She became a ballet dancer. I regret 
your ladyship’s evident pain, but, as I forewarned 
you, the details are unpleasant. She became a 
ballet dancer, and gained considerable notoriety. 
Bhe gentleman had bestowed upon her an 
English name, a handsome house, carriages and 
servants, all that his wealth and her earnings 
could purchase ; but he never married her. My 
lady, I come to the unpleasant part of my story. 
Your sister earned many laurels and much fame, 
but she lost her betrayer’s affection. Richer and 
possibly fairer game enticed him, and one morn- 
ing the papers were eloquent with an account of 
her desertion and subsequent suicide by poison. 
She died by her own hand for love of the gentle- 
man who had enticed her to England and then 
deserted her.” 

The viperish eyes watched the effect of his 
words for a few moments, then, still in the same 
tone, he continued,— 

“This is the bare outline of the story, my 
lady ; for the details I refer you to these letters. 
You “will find in them the English name of your 
sister and that of her destroyer.” 

And with a noiseless step he glided to the 
table and laid the packet upon it. 

The Countess, with a shudder and a gasp for 
breath, seized the packet and exemiued the first 
letter. 

As she did so the room seemed to swim round 
her ; her heart almost ceased to beat, and, with 
a gesture of despair, she sprang to her feet, 
letting the letter flutter to the ground from her 
outstretched, nerveless hand. 

“My lady is surprised,” said Vignes, with a 
malicious sneer, as he stooped to recover the 
letter. 

“ Your proofs—your proofs!” breathed rather 
than spoke the Countess. 

“Those,” replied the man, pointing to the 
letters, “ and this,” taking from his pocket as he 
spoke a small miniature and handing it to the 
Countess. 

“My lady will remember to have seen that on 
Captain Dartmouth’s watch-chain a thousand 
times. It opens with a spring—allow me. Ah, 
it is open.” 

The Countess looked one long, scrutinizing 
look at the portrait within it, and then sank 
upon the fauteuil, her arms falling inert and 
useless at her side, 

There was a pause of some minutes, during 
which the beautiful woman lay as one stricken 
motionless and senseless, and the man-reptile 
stood regarding her with unmoved face and merci- 
less eyes, which sometimes raised themselves and 
wandered with an envious look round the luxu- 
rious apartment. 

The minutes passed and Lucille raised her head, 
Vignes saw with the quickness of his snake apecies 
that a change had taken place. 

She regarded him for a moment with a look 
that went far beyond him, then, as if with an 
effort, recalled her wandering attention, and, 
rae to the heap of gold, said, sternly,— 

—— 


The man glided to the table, took up the money 
and, without a word, left the room as noiselessly 
as he had entered, 

The Countess took up the letters and the 
miniature and concealed them in her bosom, then 





with the folded paper in her hand consulted her 
jewelled watch. 

“ Midnight,” she murmured, in the same sup- 
pressed and metallic tones. “Before the next 
midnight, my sister, thou shalt be revenged |” 


CHAPTER LIIL 


Wuen Hugh and Sir Charles reached the War- 
ren lights were flashing and disappearing at the 
windows at fitful alternations ; they were met by 
Mrs. Lucas, who, in a burst of affectionate excite- 
ment and emotion, embraced Hugh and begged 
him for Heaven’s sake to go into the drawing- 
room. 

Hugh, who took the old lady’s embraces, and 
indeed returned them with a graceful earnestness, 
did as he was bid, and walked towards the draw- 
ing-room. 

Sir Charles hung back, not caring to intrude 
on a matter that seemed, from appearances, to 
concern Hugh only, but Hugh caught him by the 
arm. 

‘Come, come,” he said, “no desertion, Sir 
Charles ; you are too good a friend to let slip ina 
chance of need.” 

And the two entered the room together and 
found Rebecca waiting to greet them, her cheeks 
flushed with happiness, and her soft, kind eyes 
bright with a joyful and somewhat excited light. 

It was evident that she endeavoured to hide 
these outward signs of an inward satisfaction, but 
in vain, for Hugh’s quick eye noticed them -at 
once, and with rather a puzzled look he crossed 
the room and said,— 

“Well, Rebecca, what’s the matter? Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

“ No, no, no, nothing has happened,” said Re- 
becca, fidgeting about the tabie and trying to 
look calm and collected, “At least nothing 
terrible or painful. Won't you sit down—both 
of yout I—I—I want to ask you a question, Mr. 
Darrell.” 

“ All right,” said Hugh, with his grave smile. 
“ But first let me ask you one. Why am I to be 
‘Mr. Darrell,’ instead of ‘Hugh’ as of old? 
Do you mean to rebuke me for calling you 
Rebecca ?”” 

Rebecca crimsoned and glanced shyly at Sir 
Charles, who nodded with extreme satisfaction as 
she answered,— 

“ Well, let it be Hugh, as of old. Now for my 
question. You said that—that you had come 
down to the Dale because someone had begged 
you todo so. Will you tell me who it was?” she 
went on picking up a bvok from the table and 
putting it down again, moving a little way towards 
him, and then sinking into a chair, as if she 
scarcely knew how to contain herself. 

Hugh thought a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “it was a lad, a very dear 
friend of mine, who shared some of the adventures 
of which you will sustain a recital presently. We 
were great friends in Africa, and when we parted 
I told him my real name and promised to meet 
him in England in a year and a day. As soon as 
I landed I let him know of my return, when he 
came to see me and told me of my father’s death 
and my cousin’s usurpation. He seemed to fear 
Captain Dartmouth would attempt my life if he 
knew I was in England, and exacted a promise 
from me to go nowhere, and see no one, until I 
heard from him. This morning I got a note 
from .him begging me to come to Dale at 
once,” * 

Rebecca, who had listened with ill-concealed 
impatience, now rose and walked towards a screen 
at the farther end of the room. 

Hugh and Sir Charles followed her with their 
eyes and remained silent. 

With her hand upon the screen she said, looking 
at Hugh. 

“* Now be prepared for a surprise ! ” 

Then, with the air of a conjuror introducing his 
cleverest trick, she led forth a young lady, very 
beautiful and dark, with downcast eyes and man- 
ner that was half abashed but wholly graceful 
and prepossessing, the girl advanced, holding 
Rebecca’s hand. 

When she came within the full light of the large 
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candelabra Hugh uttered an exclamation and 
sprang forward ; but, with a quick and puzzled 
glance at her femivine garments and ladylike 
appearance and bearing, he stopped short and 
stood staring, dumbfounded. 

Rebecca, over whose face a thousand and one 
emotions were fleeting like summer clouds across 
the moon, here broke into a delightful ripple of 
laughter, and then, with a mock gravity that stiil 
farther overwhelmed poor Hugh, said, — 

“Grace, allow me to introduce to you your 
cousin, Hugh Darrell. Hugh, this lady is Grace 
Darrell, my dearest friend and your cousin,” 

The young lady lifted a pair of beautiful dark 
eyes and fixed them upon him with a gaze that 
was at once imploring and tender. 

Hugh bowed and stared. 

Suddenly his face paled and he strode forward. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, 
sternly, turning to Yebecca with his old frown ; 
“you say this is my cousin, Miss Darrell, but I 
know she—or he—is some one else.” 

He got so confused that Rebecca gave way to 
another ripple of laughter, and then, with a sly, 
triumphant look at the pale-faced young lady, 
whose eyes were not raised from the carpet to 
receive it, took Sir Charles by the arm and, saying 
to Hugh “There, we will leave you and your 


cousin to explain matters,” she led the astonished | 


and utterly confused baronet from the room. 

Miss Grace Darrell seemed very much inclined 
to follow her dearest friend, but her movement 
of escape was rendered futile by the sudden 
closing of the door, and by Hugh's seizing her 
arm aud keeping her within the room, 

With an almost fierce firmness he drew her to 
the full glare of the candlabra and fixed a scruti- 
nizing gaze upon her face, which she had now 
covered with her two small hands, 

“Cecil!” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ Cecil !” 

At the old familiar name not heard for so long, 
the poor girl was completely overcome. 

With a strange sharp cry she fell at his feet, 
and, still keeping her face hid, aobbed,— 

“Oh, forgive me ! forgive me!” 

“ Forgive you,” he cried, all his anger, if anger 
it had been, gone in a second, “Forgive you, 
lad. Aya thousand times worse pieces of folly 
than this. Come, come, my dear Cecil. Come, 
tell me you are glad to see me, and explain all— 
all this.” 

And as the ‘lad’ showed no sign of obeying 
him, he started to raise her. 

The moment he did so the truth broke out 
upon him with the suddenness of a flash of 
lightning. 

She knew by his exclamation and his step 
backwards that the veil had dropped from him, 
and with another cry she raised her face with an 
imploring look that was piteous in its intensity, 
and catching his strong hand in both hers, cried 
brokenly,— 

“Oh, don’t turn from—oh, forgive me! You 
don’t know all, Indeed—I wouldn’t have done 
it ifI hadn’t been driven to it, I know what 
you think, I see it in your face. You are 
ashamed of me, you cannot respect a woman who 
could do what I have done. But—but you don’t 
know all—you don’t know what I have suffered. 
I have toiled and toiled for—for your sake. Oh, 
Laury, don’t think worse of methanlam. I’m 
not wicked—not so wicked as you think. Only 
foolish, Laury—only foolish, And I was driven 
toit. Oh! ch! oh!” 

And the strong-minded, brave-hearted, dare- 
all Grace, who had gone through a maze of difli- 
culties and troubles that many men would Lave 
shrunk from or died under, melted into tears and 
clung with her two tiny hands to the strong 
clenched one above her as a drowning man clings 
to the rock which alone can save him, 

And Hugh ? 

He stood listening to the passionate heart- 
pouring with ears that only half heard. 

He knew nothing, comprehended nothing save 
this one thing, that the feeling he had enter- 
tained for the pretty, pleasing, and gentle-souled 
lad on the African station had been an angel 
unaware—the angel Love. 

He knew, for his heart grasped it at once, and 
sent the hot blood racing through his veins, at 














the knowledge that this Ceci! here was a woman 
beautiful with a delicious, overpowering, love- 
provoking beauty, with a bewitching tenderness, 
a tenderness called into life for him. 

He looked down .at her, revelling in the dis- 
covery of his love and her loveliness, looked down 
till her confession, her prayer for pardon had 
finished, then knelt down and caught her to his 
breast, pressed her there till he felt her fluttering 
heart throbbing against his, and, still holding 
her, breathed, in the accents of a strong man’s 
first pure love,— 

“Cecil | Grace! my darling !” 

There was no need to ask her if she loved him, 
to tell her that he loved her, 

One and all the scenes they had figured in 
flitted before his mind's eye. A thousand infini- 
tesimal nothings in glances, words, and blushes, 
then enigmas and mysteries only, were revealed 
now, and within his heart he knew, as if the angel 
of Truth had dipped his pen in Light and written 
it there, that he had loved this beautiful girl and 
she had loved him from the first moment of 
their meeting in the land beyond the sea, 

Hugh was strong as a giant.; and he might 
have crushed the life out of the little grace- 
ful body against his iron breast—and Grace 
would have been quite content, no doubt, to 
have been so crushed —had not a long-drawn 
sigh warned him in time. Loosening his grasp a 
little, he drew her to the couch, and there, seated 
side by side, hand in hand, they exchanged their 
first kiss, 

In reality half an hour had elapsed before 
Rebecca tapped at the door and disturbed them 
in their Eden, but the moments had flown on 
the wings of a dove for the two lovers, who had 
so rouch to tell and so much to learn. 

Hugh, with all a man’s despotism, insisted upon 
hearing Grace’s adventures first, and she, with 
additional blushes aud many pauses aud hesita- 
tions, told him everything. 

“And that’s all, Hugh!” she ended. “It 
seemed a great deal to do and bear, but now, 
lying here, with your arms round me, and your 
love shining down on me like a sun, it shrinks 
into nothingness. Oh, Hugh, what am I that I 
should be so happy ? ” . 

“A brave, beautiful woman—my _ true- 
hearted darling !’’ he breathed passionately. 

She put up her little hand and laid it on his 
lips. 

“Tlike to hear you say that—oh, so much, 
dear—but I mustn’t, you will make me vain and 
wicked. Hugh, now you are to tell me your 
adventures. You hadn't time to tell me much 
the day when I came to see you at the hotel. 
Oh, Hugh, you’ll never know how I longed for 
you to come back. How I seurched the papers 
every day for the line you had promised.” 

At that moment Rebecca entered, and, as is 
usual in such cases, the two happy individuals 
sprang to the two ends of the couch, and tried 
to look asif they had been sitting as far apart 
all the while. 

Rebecca’s face had ashadow upon it hidden 
behind the smile, and Grace was recalled to the 
consciousness of external mafters in a moment. 

Rebecca held out a hand to each, bub-said 
nothing, and while Grace, scorning such cold 
greeting, clung round her neck, Hugh took her 
hand and pressed it affectionately and gratefully. 

Rebecca managed at this moment to whisper 
a word in Grace’s ear, and that quick young lady 
stole out. 

Before she got beyond the door, however, two 
constables entered the room, following a man 
servant, and one, tke inspector, walking up to 
Hugh, asked for his attention on a matter of 
moment. 

‘* Yes,” said Hugh, “speak out ; what is it ?” 

The man opened his lips, but before he could 
speak Mr, Reeves hurried in, 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Inspector,” he said. 
“ Don’t worry Mr. Darrell about this matter. I 
sent for you, and will give you directions, Step 
this way.” 

And much to the relief of Grace and Rebecca, 
he left the room, followed by the constables, 

But Hugh, who-had got an inkling that they 
were endeavouring to conceal something from 





him, gently pushed Rebecca aside, and followed 
after. 


Mr. Reeves saw by his face that it would be 
useless to attempt further concealment, and ina 
faltering tone he communicated all the details of 
the poor Squire’s death. 

Fora moment Hugh stood motionless and 
silent. ‘Then his face turned white, and his eyes 
hardened and grew fierce as they had done in the 
old African days when some wild animal stood in 
his path. 

He turned to Mrs. Lucas and the old doctor 
and gathered confirmation from their faces, 

Then in hard, unnaturally cold tones, he 
said,— 

“You have the warrant?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the ixspector, tapping his 
breast pocket. 

‘Good. We will be on the road at-once. He 
has the start, but it shall not avail him. I offer 
a reward of a thousand pounds to the man who 
catches him.” 

His stern words seemed to galvanize the two 
police officers, 

They made a dash at the door, shouting for 
their horses, and giving hurried orders and di- 
rections as they ran. 

Hugh, with no Jess haste but greater cool- 
ness, caught up his hat, and telling Mr. Reeves 
to acquaint the ladies of the pursuit,strode round 
to the stables, where the inspector had informed 
him several horses were ready saddled, 





CHAPTER LIV. 


WHEN Reginald Dartmouth returned to his 
London house, his first question was for John 
Stanfield. 

“Where is the secretary?” he asked of the 
discreet footman, who stood behind the hall 
porter ready to receive the coat and hat of his 
lord and master, 

“The secretary, sir?” replied the footman 
staring. “ Did he not go with you, sir?” 

“ No,” curtly replied his master. ‘‘ Where has 
he gone?” P 

The man did not know; he explained with 
evident fear' and trembling that Mr. Stanfield 
started within half an hour or so of the captain 
himself. 

The master stared for a moment with aston- 
ished anger, then paced the grand mosaic-tiled 
hall, and ascended tne wide and Turkey-carpeted 
stairs, and passed on to the room that at infinite 
expense had been made sound-tight and secretive 
as the tomb. = 

There he sank into a chair and sat staring at 
the wall paper, quiet at last, to think. ; 

“The will found! Hugh Darrell returned ! 
The Dale lost |” The words rang in his ears. 

Gradually the stupor disappeared, cleared off 
before the exercise of his stern will, and he raised 
himself a little in his chair; but another and more 
fearful feeling superseded the stupor, 

He could think—but of what?” 

Not of the future, which he alone desired to 
ponder and consider, but of the past—the black, 
hideous, crime-stained past ! 

Across the splendid Turkey carpet, moving 
with the slow, monotonous regularity of a 
shadowy phantom desert caravan, his past deeds 
paraded, 

The door opened noiselessly, and the queenly 
form of Lucille Countess Vitzarelli, stood before 
him. 

He almost believed himself still mocked by a 
dream, but after a long look at the figure, which 
he noted almost unconsciously was garbed in 
black, and at the face, which was white as death 
and strangely stern, he knew that it was her in 
the flesh. 

“ Lucille,” he cried, springing forward, “you 
have come, my queen ; I am ready and waiting. I 
am tired, and have just returned——” , 

He stopped, struck silent by the expression of 
her white face. ; 

It had become stone-like and rigid with majestic 
hate and scorn. 

“Lucille!” he breathed, stepping back and 
staring at her. ‘ What—for the love of Heaven 


—what is the matter? Speak!” 
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She spoke. ° 
“Reginald Dartmouth, look upon that !” 
And she extended one white arm, in the hand 
of which was a small! miniature. 
He approached, frozen with astonishment, and, 
bending, looked. 
Astonishment gave place to fear, and, as he 
recognised the small, girlish face, he thrust his 
hand within his bosom, as if to feel for some- 
thing. 
The hand fell to his side, and, with a look of 
fear, he muttered,— 
“Gone!” 
“ Do you know that face ?” came from the stern 
lips of the Countess. 
He could not deny it ; something intangible, 
yet Ca ree, compelled him to speak the 
a 


“ Yes,” he breathed, fearfully ; “it is——” 

“The woman—nay, the child—you ruined— 
deserted— murdered |!” broke in the stern, stone- 
like voice of his confronter. “The face of the 
poor, helpless ballet girl whom you left to die— 
the face of Ida Vitzarelli, the sister I have sworn 
to avenge !” 

As she ceased speaking she pulled a pistol from 
her bosom and fired ; her aim was good, the bullet 
— Reginald’s heart, he fell to the ground 


_—— 


CHAPTER LY. 


Wirtutn a few hours Hugh Darrell and the con- 
stables had come up with their game and were 
knocking at the door of his retreat. 

The hall porter, thinking it was the secretary 
returned, hastened to unfasten the huge door, 
and started back with consternation on seeing 
three police officers and a gentleman, who, with- 
vut further parley, quietly stepped into the hall 
and demanded to see Captain Dartmouth. 

“Captain Dartmouth!” repeated the flunkey, 
losing the little presence of mind he-ever pos- 
sessed. 

“Yes, your master,” sternly replied Hugh. 
“Come, sir, no hesitation. We have a warrant 
for his apprehension,” 

The inspector, as an addendum, produced the 
formidable document. 

‘Warrant! Bless me!” echoed the man. 
“Well, gentlemen, the captain is in his room— 
first door to your right. Here, James, show these 
gentlemen to the captain’s room,” and as Hugh, 
followed by the officers, boynded up the stairs, he- 
retreated to his sentry bof, muttering,— 

“Warrant, eh? Well, I always thought the 
captain was no good by his looks, Where’s my 
quarter’s salary to come from if he’s taken, I 
wonder ?” 

Hugh, following the no less startled footman, 
entered the unoccupied antechamber to the 


captain’s private room. The door of the last was |. 


locked, but, after several knocks and a few 
moments of silent waiting, the inspector called to 
his men, and all of them put their backs to the 
door and forced it open. \ But they stopped sud- 
denly, and half stepped back when they had 
looked inside. 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed the inspector, in 
a shocked tone. ‘ We are too late.” 

“What,” cried Hugh, “ gone?” and with some- 
thing like an imprecation he pushed them aside; 
but in his turn stopped and bent down over 
something beside which the inspector was already 
kneeling. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, lifting his 
hat and passing his hand across his brow with a 
shudder of horror. “We are indeed too late. 

- He is dead!” 

Examination proved that Reginald Dartmouth 
had died from a pistol shot, and it was generally 
believed one of the secret societies to which he 
had belonged, finding him a traitor, had avenged 
his treachery ; but the true facts of his death 
were never discovered, 


_ 


CHAPTER LVI. 
One last visit to Dale before we leave its 


party, and the ecent of orange-blossom fills the 
a 


ir. 

To-day all Hugh Darrell's travelling comes to 
an end; to-day Sir Charles turns over that 
charming new leaf of the chapter of goodly life. 
To-day two good and gentle women, true of 
heart, and brimming with love, sail into the 
haven of marriage, joy, and peace, 

See them as they come up the aisle—gentle 
Rebecca leaning upon the arm of Mr. Reeves, and 
Grace, beautiful Grace, who is all that her name 
implies, in face and form, sheltering under the 
protecting wing of old Doctor Todley, who looks 
as paternally fond of her as any father possibly 
could. 

And now once again the marriage bells peal 
out, rung. by hands that ring them as if they 
mean to crack them ; and still higher than their 
strain rises the loud, loving shout of the holiday 
folks who line the pathway and strain forward 
to watch the brides and 8, arm in arm, now 
leave the church- and make for the carriages 
which stand in the avenue, 

Many are happy to-day, and all owe their hap- 
piness in some way to their dearly beloved squire. 
No one has been forgotten. The old are to be com- 
fortably installed in their houses, the younger 
are to have higher wages, lighter hours, and such 
cottages built for them that the plans and out- 
lines alone have overwhelmed their simple hearts. 

There is to be a dinner at the Warren to-night 
a dinner beyond everything that even the school- 
master has ken of, 

Oxen and sheep are to be roasted whole, ducks 
and geese are being plucked and trussed by the 
score, baskets of rare fruit are arriving at the 
large marquee each hour, and wine—wine, mark 
you, not beer only—is to be had ad libitum, -nd 
the more the merrier. 

If making other people happy is the best way 
to be happy yourself, then Syuire Hugh, as the 
tenants call him already, and Sir Charles, should 
be in the enjoyment of the most exalted felicity, 
for the air is thick with cries of ‘“ Heaven bless 
them.” 

There is to be a wedding-breakfast at Mr. 
Reeves’s, and the carriages are wending their way 
there alonga road thickly strewn with flowers, 

The spacious dining-room is full as the two 
brides and bridegrooms enter, and those who have 
not had the pleasure of being present at the 
marriage ceremony, look at them with eager 
curiosity, for this is a romantic double wedding, 
and the wedded are no ordinary people. 

As they listened te the speeches at the break- 
fast Hugh was pale with emotion, Grace’s beauti- 
ful eyes were filled with grateful happy tears, 
She looked over at Rebecca and thence to Mrs, 
Lucas—both were weeping ; and Mr. Reeves who 
should have been above that sort of thing, was 
blowing his nose to hide the tear drops trickling 
down his cheeks. , 

Sir Charles, when the cheering had somewhat 
subsided, rose and woke it again, He made them 
a very eloquent little speeeh and—very hot, 
flushed, and happy—resumed his seat. 

Then all eyes were turned to Hugh—Hugh, 
the brave, the strong, and the true. 

Grace, timid perhaps for the first time in her 
life, glanced up at his set face and pressed hia 
arm. 

He rose. 

“ Friends,” he said, ‘I am a man of few words, 
and if I tried from now till doomsday I could 
not express one tithe, one shadow of the emotions 
with which my heart now throbs. Thank you, 
thank you, one and all—and may Heaven be as 
bountiful to you each as it has been to me!” 
And with a glance full of loving pride at his 
beautiful bride he resumed his seat. 

The cheering was deafening, the glasses clat- 
tered again with renewed activity, and in the 
midst of it all a gentleman with a very red face 
pushed his way past the footmen at the door, 
and hurrying up to the table, grasped Hugh's 
hand. 


Before the assembly could ask who the 
stranger could possibly be, an exclamation 
burst from Grace, who cried, with a burst of 
joyful surprise— 

“Mr. Stewart |!” 


He had hurried home when he heard 
of the engagement, hoping to be in time to see 
the wedding, and had come soon enough at least 
to wish “ Laury ” and “ Cecil ” God speed, 


citement. 


[THE END.] 








THE PENDLEY HONOUR. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 609.) 


“ Then it is not certaiti?” 

“To my mind it is morally certain that Uncle 
Oscar left a daughter ; but ten years mean a great 
deal. The poor girl might be dead.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Pendley, “ you always were 
selfish, Noel, and you always will be. Any duti- 
ful son would go in for the heiress ; if you married 
her you would be able to give your mother more 
than a pittance,” 

Evelyn looked at her brother sympathetically 
as though to say,— 

“Don’t mind her |” and Noel sallied forth to 
call upon Dr. Carlton and explain the state of 
his fortune, 

He met with the greatest kindness. Sitting 
in the shabby little study he told the doctor his 
whole story, and was gratified by Uncle Dick’s 
complete comprehension. 

“You would never havea day’s comfort in the 
place unless you were positive you were its 
rightful owner,” eaid the surgeon ; “two thousand 
a year is more than you ever expezted ; and so 
far from pitying you I really think you are a 
very lucky fellow.” 

“TY am thankful I never visited at the Manor,’” 
said Noel, slowly ; “ at least, I can’t lay it on my 
conscience J have robbed this poor girl.” 

“No; how old would she be?” 

“Mr, Ashwin declares that the marriage, if ib 
took place at all, must have been in seventy-one 
or seventy-two. The letters imply that the little 
girl ‘Posy’ was seven or eight. I suppose she 
would be nineteen now.” 

“T should think your best plan would be to 
find one of your uncle’s intimates, who could 
throw a little light on the last years of his life. 
Are the letters undated ?” 

“One of them is dated from Les Maronniers, 
but you know that is no real address, it would 
not be much help to us in England to know thaw 
a house was called the Chestnuts.” 

Dr. Carlton looked up quickly, the name had 
startled him. 

“Tord Pendley, I don’t want to ihterfere ; but 
I—I knew a lady who lived at Les Maronniers, 
and who had a little girl called Posy. She lost 
her husband through an accident in the autumn 
of ’79, and lived in retirement till her death.” 
Noel looked at the doctor anxiously. It seemed 
to him that the clue to the mystery was found 
at last, 

“You will believe me, Dr. Carlton,” he cried 
eagerly, “my greatest desire is that this girl 
should befound. I own, for a while I regretted I 
could not take Violet to my father’s home, and 
give her all that has been the right of other 
La « Pendleys ; but I would far rather live care- 
fully all my days, and be Lord Pendley of no- 
where in particular, than reign at the Manor, 
feeling I was wronging my nnknown cousin.” 

“JT am sure you would,” said Dick Carlton, 
frankly ; “itis quite true that I knew a lady 
who lived for some months at Les Maronniers, 
and who had a little girl called Fosy ; but this 
in itself proves nothing. I knew the husband 
intimately, and I never dreamed of his being 
anything hut a plain gentleman. I doubt now 
if he could have been more without my discover- 
irg it; but I will call on Mr. Ashwin and tell 
him what I have just said, his legal mind will 
know whether the clue is worth anything or 
not.” 

“ But you don’t think I need stay in London,” 
urged Noel ; ‘‘I am longing to get to Mentone, 
and try and persuade Violet to marry meat once. 
Lady Norris was always kind to me, and I am 








In the old church is a double bridal 


master, 





Mr, Stewart it was, and in a state of great ex- 


sure she will be on wy side.” 
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Dr. Carlton smiled quietly. 

“ My dear fellow, I ought to suggest to you my 
little Violet is no fitting match for a nobleman.” 

Noel laughed. 

**Then this particular nobleman would be a 
bachelor all his days.” 

“Well,” the doctor half sighed, “I suppose 
you know your own mind, and as I expect no 
delay would change your mother’s opposition, I 
don’t see that you have anything to wait for. Mr. 
Ashwin is the fitting person to look for your 
unknown cousin, and you are not likely to be 
able to help him.” 

So Lord Pendley went to Mentone as fast as 
boat and train could take him, and Lady Norris 
being old-fashioned enough to believe in love, 
favoured his cause so strongly that, when she and 
her husband turned their faces homewards in the 
end of April, there was a quiet wedding at the 
English church in Paris which transformed 
Mrs. Scott’s little nursery governess into Lady 
Pendley. 

“Wife,” said Sir Edmund when they had 
bidden good-bye to the young pair and broke 
their journey to Weastshire by sleeping a night in 
London—“ wife, the strangest idea has come into 
my head,” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Violet Arnold was born and brought up io 
France, her father died the same year as Noel’s 
uncle, and died, mind you, in England away from 
his wife and child.” 

“Well?” said the old lady, unsuspiciously. 

“‘ And in the old days, before his first marriage, 
Lord Pendley was desperately in love with Lucy 
Carlton ..... poor young Oscar, when he 
was with us in Nuvember, used to declare Violet 
was the image of his grandmother's picture, don’t 
you see?” 

“T begin to think Violet will be Lady Pendley 
of the Manor after all,” said Lady Norris, 
gravely. “And I’m more thankful than I can 
say that they are safely married ; Noel has quite 
enough of the family pride to object to marry an 
heiress.” 

“T shall call on Mr. Ashwin to-morrow.” 

And when he did, the lawyer told him with a 
smile that he had known the truth ever since 
Noel started for Mentone, 

Dr. Oarlton had called on him and identified 
the portrait of Lord Pendley as that of his 
sister’s husband ; old friends had come forward 
to declare the peer always travelled as “ Mr. 
Arnold.” 

The certificate of his marriage and that of Vio- 
let’s birth were in the lawyer’s keeping, and the 
affidavit of an old comrade who testified that 
the gentleman who took es Maronniers on a lease 
was really Lord Pendley. Even the obscure 
country lawyer employed by Miss Judith to send 
the meagre pension to her brother’s widow had 
been discovered. There was no flaw in the chain 
of evidence, and Noel’s bride was really and truly 
poor Oscar’s half-sister and heiress. 

“ But why in the world did she never speak, 
—the late Lady Pendley, I meant” asked Sir 
Edmund. “ Why suffer herself and her daughter 
to be robbed ?” 

“T fancy she had promised her husband never 
to reveal his rauk without his consent. Then 
she had almost a morbid dread of his sister 
Judith. She knew the misery brought into her 
own life by Judith, and shrank from letting her 
have the slightest influence on her child.” 

“What will Noel say?” demanded Sir Ed- 
mund, 

Noel said a great deal, but nothing could alter 
the case. And so long as Violet was his own he 
eared very little for anything else. He had 
married her beli-ving her poor, and no one could 
suspect him of mercenary motives, so there was 
no drop of bitter in his cup ; and when he took 
her home to the Manor, and they delighted in 
the beautiful old home, there never rose the 
question between them was it his or hers, 

Mrs, Pendley was furious, but Noel and his 
wife treated her better than she deserved. A 
very pretty Queen Annes house and an ample 
income are hers now. Evelyn gave up type- 
writing and married Dr, Carlton’s assistant; for 
the doctor migrated to a West End practice not 
long after Violet's wedding, the “good will” of 


the same being a present from his grateful 
niece. 

Miss Judith held aloof for a long time from 
the new owners of the Manor; but when Violet 
met her one day beside poor Oscar's grave, the 
two women, whose paths in life had so strangely 
crossed each other, “kissed again with tears,” 
and from that time peace prevailed between the 
Manor and Pendley Cottage. 

“T never made him happy,” Aunt Judith said 
once to Violet, speaking of poor Oscar,.“ and yet 
I would have given my life for him.” 

Violet made some kindly answer, but deep 
down in her heart was the feeling that Aunt 
Judith had marred both Oscar’s own life and Lis 
poor young mother’s in her jealous anxiety for 


Tae Penpitey Honour. 


(THE END.] 








A VENTURESOME GIRL. 
—20:— 


A party of English tourists were one day view- 
ing a snow-covered ridge, a spur of the great 
Rocky Mountain chain, which stretched a sloping 
mile from base to summit, when a bright-eyed, 
merry girl exclaimed,— 

“What a charming hill for coasting! How I 
should like a slide down from its summit !” 

“Too dangerous, Nance,” returned a com- 
panion. “I would not risk my life in such a 
venture.” 

“That’s the fun of it,” she retorted. “A little 
danger makes one’s blood tingle and gives a zest 
to the sport. If I had a sleigh, and a companion 
courageous enough to go with me, I would try 
it ” 


“T take you at your word, Miss Helford,” said 
another of the party, a young man who was in 
love with the dashing girl, “I can procure a 
sleigh at yonder dwelling, and shall be happy to 
be your escort.” 

“Come on then, Mr. Milton,” said Nance, with 
a gay laugh, “let us start at once.” 


approve of this wild, foolish venture, as they 
regarded it, but sought in vain to get Nance 
Helford to relinquish the project. 

As they had arranged to remain over night in 
the valley, there could be no plea as to want of 
time, so Nance persisted in carrying out her 
whim. 

It was late in the afternoon when she and 
Clarence Milton set out to ascend the hill, he well 
armed with revolvers and knife, and drawing the 
sleigh after him. 

The snow was soft and yielding when they 
began their ascent, so that their feet could easily 
keep hold; but they were obliged to take an 
oblique course, which doubled the distance, and 
carried them a mile away from the point where 
they intended to begin their sliding descent. 

This increase of calculated distance not only 
seriously delayed them in reaching their desti- 
nation, but the weather grew suddenly colder, 
froze the snow to a crisp, made their footing 
slippery and even dangerous, and so fatigued 
them as to materially diminish their ardour, 
especially that of the young man, who, as the 
two finally stood panting on the summit, where 
the wind cut like a knife, said to his fair com- 
panion,— 

‘‘ Miss Helford, I very much fear we have set 
out to do a foolish thing.” 

“ Do you repent, Mr. Milton ?” 

“Well, I honestly wish we were again safe at 
the bottom of the hill.” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

" On your account, Miss Nance, I feel quite un- 
easy.” 

“T notice,” she laughed, somewhat ironically, 
“that some people are always afraid on some- 
body else’s account.” 

He coloured to the temples, 

“ That sounds like a reflection on my courage,” 
he gravely said. 

_ “Please do not construe it in that way. But 
tell me what you fear on my account ?” 





The other members of the party did not 





“Tt is near sunset, and will soon be dark. We 
have a mile yet to go to reach the place where we 
intended to descend. The snow is now frozen so 
as to be like ice, and down the long and steep de- 
clivity the momentum of the sleigh will be some- 
thing terrific. If we should chance upon any ob- 
struction, I fear the consequences to us would be 
serious.” 

“ Why did you not think of this before we set 


out?” 


“ Because the same danger was not then appa- 
rent, The snow was then soft, the sleigh would 
have been controllable, and I expected to make 
the venture before dark.” 

“Very well, then, Mr. Milton, I don’t wish to 
be considered foel-hardy, and will be governed 
by your advice.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nance ; and to be sure that 
I may not have fears without cause, I propose 
that we hasten along the ridge to our intended 
coasting point.” 

This ridge, which was open on one side, had a 
dense wood growing on the other, and the crown- 
ing fir trees rose skyward within a few feet of the 
adventurers like a dark wall. 

While on their way to the point mentioned the 
sun set, the sky became overcast, and an ominous 
roaring sound was heard from among the wooded 
hills, 

“Heaven save us from a blizzard!” cried 
Clarence Milton, with a shudder. 

“Do you think there is danger of one?” 
anxiously questioned Nance. 

“TI do indeed fear there is one almost upon us. 
That roaring sound draws nearer, and yonder 
there is a white mist of snow.” 

“Hark | what is that ?” cried Nance suddenly 
grasping his arm and showing new alarm. 

“That is the howl of a wolf, I judge, and not 
far off,” returned Clarence as he hastily drew a 
revolver and looked sharply in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded. “Ha! there is 
anether and another—yes,.a dozen at least !” he 
quickly added, as the disagreeable voices of the 
beasts rang out upon the blast. 

“ Will they attack us?” queried Nance, seem- 
ing to shrink at the thought. 

“ They sometimes do, I am told, these moun- 
tain wolves, attack human beings when pressed 
by hunger and there are many together ; but they 
are more cowardly than wild beasts in general, 
and if they come too near, and in sight, I shall 
shoot the foremost and hope to frighten the rest 
away. AsI intend to stand as much as poasible 


‘between you and danger, Miss Nance, I may be 


able to prove to you, before you reach your friends 
again, that because I have happened to suggest 
prudence and caution, I am not altogether a 
coward,” 

“Ah, Mr. Milton, I see you feel hurt at my 
careless remark ; but please don’t consider it 
personal! I ¥ 

She broke off with a cry of terror, sprang to 
the other side of him and pointed to the wood, 
where, within a dozen paces, the glaring eyes ofa 
wolf were seen like two balls of fire. 

Clarence made a sudden spring towards the 
beast, uttering aloud yell, and the animal quickly 
disappeared ; but it was heard shortly after 
giving sharp yelps, in which it was joined by a 
dozen others. 

“You see the beasts fear us,” observed Clar- 
ence, ‘ but we have no time to lose here. Let us 
hasten to reach the point determined on, only a 
few rods further now. To escape the blizzard 
and the wolves, it may be necessary for us to try 
the coasting danger as the least fearful of the 
three.” 

They gained the point they had so long 
struggled for, and as they glan down the hill, 
millions of fine particles of snow began to swirl 
round them, stinging like needle punctures and 
almost blinding them. 

“Yes, Miss Helford,” hurriedly pursued Clar- 
ence, “ we must make this coasting venture now 
as our only possible salvation. We are caught 
in a terrible blizzard, and Heaven send us speed 
to reach the valley and our friends before being 
buried under a mountain of snow. Quick, now 
—quick !” 

He assisted her upon the sleigh feeling her 
tremble with excitement and fear, and was 
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about to seat himeelf in front of her, when she 
uttered a scream of terror. 

He turned quickly and beheld the fiery eye- 
balls of a wolf, whose teeth were closed in her 
wrap, at which the beast was tugging with savage 
growls, : 

A glance around showed Clarence a circle of 
fiery eyes, and his ears were at the same time 
saluted, above the roar of the tempest, with 
yelping snarls and savage growls, that were well 
calculated to unnerve the stoutest heart. 

Life or death row depended upon the action of 
the next few moments. 

Thrusting the muzzle of his revolver into the 
very face of the beast that was assaulting his fair 
companion, he pulled the trigger and lodged a 
bullet in its brain. 

As the wolf relaxed its hold and fell over dead, 
Clarence turned again, just in time to encounter 
another beast in the act of making a spring at his 
throat. 

Quick as thought he fired again, and shot away 
the animal's under jaw. It fell back with a yelp, 
bleeding and cowed, and then, with his heavy, 
sharp bowie knife, the young man quickly 
slashed a third wolf across the throat, severing 
an artery, so that the blood poured forth in a 
stream. ~ 

All this was the work of a moment, soto speak, 
but this gallant defence, and the fa!ling back of 
their leaders, checked the advance of the rest of 
the pack, and the more timid slunk off to a safer 
distance. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Helford?” anxiously 
queried Clarence. 

“No, thank Heaven, I am still unharmed!” 

“ Are you ready to go now?”’ 

“ Yes, now—quick—before another attack |” 

“ Down it is then, and Heaven save us!” 

At that critical moment there came a frightful 
outburst of savage growls, snarling yelps, fierce 
contention and wild confusion among the almost 
famished wolves, which, having got the smell and 
taste of the blood flowing from their wounded 
companions, were now tearing them to pieces, 
devouring them, and fighting among themselves 
each for the lion’s share. oe 

With one more glance and silent prayer for 
safety, and the warning words “ Hold on for your 
life, Miss Helford!’’ Clarence Milton forced 
the sleigh over the verge of that steep declivity, 
when it, with its human freight, shot downward 
like a falling weight. 

It was a momentary relief to the adventurers 
to be clear from the hungry wolves, though 
rushing through a blinding storm. 

Down they went, with a velocity they had no 
means of calculating, their eyes were so blinded 
with the fine, frozen, whirling snow that they 
could not see their course, and therefore Clarence 
had no way of guiding the vehicle, which was 
bearing them to safety or destruction. 

Once the sleigh seemed to take a leap into the 
air, and drew a frightened exclamation from 
Nance; but it soon struck the surface again 
with a shock, and continued its speed without 
overturni 

At length the two adventurers found them- 
selves plowing through a bank of snow which 
completely enveloped them, and there the sleigh 
came to a stcp. 

“ Oh, are we at the bottom of the hill ?” cried 
Nance, struggling to get her head up through the 

oking snow. 

“Let us hope so,” answered her companion, 
seizing hold of her. 

Then they struggled to get their heads above 
the drift, and when they did so, believed them- 
selves to be down in the valley, but knew not 
which way to turn or go to reach their frienda. 

They struggled and floundered and shouted for 
help, and so continued, with no cheering result, 
till, benumbed by cold, they were ready to faint 
with fatigue. 

Olarence found Nance almost a dead weight 
at his side, and himself sinking into a drowsy 
stupor. 

“Don’t sleep, Miss Nance—don’t sleep—for 
sleep is death!” he fancied himself shouting. 

And with the words on his lips he pitched 
forward, felt his hand touch some hard substance, 
which almost instantly gave way ; and then light 





shone in his eyes, and strange voices filled his 
ears. 

They were saved ; for the hand of Clarence 
Milton had struck against the door of a log 
dwelling at the very moment the owner was 
opening it to what he believed was a human call 
or groan. 

“Yeas,” said vivacious Nance Helford, some 
days later to her companions, “you expected at 
one time to be called to my funeral; but I am 
most happy to invite you to my wedding instead. 
To the brave soul whom my folly drew into peril, 
but who, uncomplaining, stood between me and 
death, I give my hand, my fortune, and, more 
than all, my heart and life devotion! Need I say 
more ?” 








MURIEL’S OBSTACLE. 


—0:— 


It was a pretty room into which the sun shone 
so brightly, as though its rays loved to dance 
upon the glittering glass and silver so daintily 
spread upon the luxurious breakfast-table, at 
which two sat—a mother and her son. The 
brow of the lady, however, was so free from the 
lines age is supposed to bring, the face beneath 
the pretty cap so fresh and youthful that few 
would have supposed her to bear such relation- 
ship to the tall, handsome man sitting opposite 
her. Both were engrossed in the letters, which 
they had found beside their plates, when a half- 
suppressed exclamation broke from Mrs. Forsyth’s 
lips, and, glancing up, Clifford saw that his 
mother’s face had grown pale, and a tear glistened 
on the sheet before her. 

“ Clifford, I have sad news here,” she said, at 
this moment. “My step-sister, whom you have 
never seen, has died in India. Her little girl is 
even now on the broad ocean, on her way to us. 
Her father, au English officer, was killed in a 
skirmish last spring. My poor sister was pre- 
paring to return home, but the shock of his 
death and the ravages the climate (to which she 
could not grow accustemed) had already made 
proved too much for her, and she sank so rapidly 
that she had only time to write a few lines, 
entrusting her little daughter to my care. Poor 
child! I shall love her for her mother’s sake.” 

“Soon, mother darling, I doubt not, for her 
own,” said the young man, rising to kiss his 
mother’s brow and utter some words of comfort. 
“But what a care she will be to you! How will 
you man with a child, and probably one 
utterly spoiled? However, if you are willing to 
incur the burden, I suppose I must not complain 
at having a noisy interrupter of all our pleasant 
chats, a child’s troublesome and inopportune 
questions and constant presence. I am a selfish 
fellow even to think of myself for a moment, but 
I have had you_so long, little mother, that I 
really dread this new element, which perhaps 
may prove full of storms, disturbing your peace.” 

Mrs. Forsyth, smiling through her tears, looked 
fondly into the bright face bending over her, as 
she said : 

“We must not think of ourselves, Clifford, 
dear, but only of this poor little girl, orphaned 
and in a strange land, who needs all our sympathy 
and love to heal her sad, aching, child-heart. I 
know my boy too well to think he will begrudge 
either.’ 

A month later, and Clifford Forsyth, saunter- 
ing into his club, saw posted the arrival of the 
steamer which was to bring the little orphan to 
their care, and which they had not expected for 
some days. 

“Poor little girl! She has had no one to 
meet her!” he exclaimed, hurrying home to get 
his mother and hasten to the vessel. 

‘*She has come, little mother,” he said, burst- 
ing into her room in his old boyish fashion. 
“Hurry! We must not lose a moment.” 

Then he stopped and stood as if spellbound, as, 
sitting on a stool at his mother’s feet, he saw a 
tiny figure robed in deepest black. 

Two violet eyes were raised timidly to his— 
eyes pleading for love and welcome through a 
mist of hushed tears, © 

“TI saw the steamer’s arrival, dear, and as 





waiting for you -was impossible, I ordered the 
carriage and drove down for our little lassie 
myse “ss 

A few words of cordial greeting fell from 
Clifford Forsyth’s lips as he bent and kissed the 
sweet young mouth upturned to his, and soon 
light and happiness began to creep back into the 
little wanderer’s heart. 

“Not so bad after all,” was Clifford's inward 
comment. “No danger of a noisy intruder, at 
least,” as day after day passed and the child 
moved silently about the house like some sombre- 
clad fairy. 

Now and then, at rare intervals, would be 
heard a silvery laugh like the tinkle of far-off 
bells or a snatch of song, as she grew reconciled 
to her home, where all seemed so kind and 
thoughtful of her comfort. 

Yet it was, after all, without regret thet 
Clifford learned that he would still for a few years 
have his home as of old, that Muriel (for so the 

oung mother had named her), was to be sent to 
rding-school and only to spend her vacations 
with them. 

But when she had fairly gone he missed her, 
and often thought of the sweet, childish face and 
voice. 

Then all was forgotten in a woman’s smile—a 
smile as false as it was fair—a smile which 
taught the young man for the first time that 
women, alas, were not all true, which caused him 
for a season to lose faith and hope, to swear all 
false save her who had given him life, and, with 
trouble for the first time entering his soul, he 
bade farewell to old scenes and places and went 
abroad. 

+ * * * * 

It was evening. A lovely day in June had 
drawn to its close, as Mrs. Forsyth, with some 
few grey hairs sprinkling the brown, sat vy an 
open window, At her feet, in lovely unconscious 
grace, sits the girl to whose coming she had looked 
forward almost with dread. Six years ago she 
came to them a child ; and now, in all the glory 
of her eighteen summers and her fresh, peerless 
beauty, she has grown to be asa daughter to her 
at whose feet she sits, 

“Tf I could only keep you with me,” she says, 
stroking the fair young head ; “ but, ah, Muriel, 
Isee already many are eager to pluck my little 
flower. I fear my garden will soon be desolate,” 

“Not so, mamma,” for so the young girl loved 
to call her, ‘I never could beso happy as with 
you. When Clifford comes back, I suppose I 
shall be jealous enough. What seht him away 
so suddenly, and why does he stay away so many 
years }” 

“A great grief, Muriel, gave him a spirit of un- 
rest, but I trust soon he may come back to his 
mother’s side. I have not heard from him for 
many weeks, and am growing anxious,” 

But even as she spoke was heard a quick, 
eager peal of the bell, a bustle in the hall, a tall 
figure was seen darkening the threshold, and in 
another moment Mrs, Forsyth was clasped in 
her son’s arms in a long, close embrace. When 
she raised her head from his breast Muriel had 
gone. She thought the scene too sacred for 
other eyes. 

“ Never mind the child,” the young man said 
impatiently. “Let me only look at you, my 
beautiful mother, whom I have deserted so long. 
It has been my loss, darling, but I am home now 
for aye.” 

Alone in her own room Muriel Dornton is on 
her knees, pouring out her thanksgiving to 
Heaven. One glance at the handsome face had 
shown her the same bright glance which had 
fallen as sunshine on her childish heart six 
years ago, when she had enshrined his image 
there and held it sacred since, but that same 
glance has shown her that she has been for- 
gotten, and she has stolen away in mingled joy 
and sorrow. 

“Muriel,” her aunt calls, and rising, she 
quickly bathed the flushed cheeks and hastened 
down. A start of amazement he cannot repress 
surprises Clifford from his indifference. He has 
forgotten the years have made the child a woman 
and thinks of the articles in his trunk witha 
half-smile as intended for the charming girl who 
comes forward so simply to bid him welcome, 
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He dare not proffer the kiss he had expected to 
press upon those red, parted lips, but holds 
instead the little hand only for a moment in his 
own, and his greeting, unconsciously to himself, 
seems cold and constrained. 

Weeks pass, and he notices that at his coming 
the girlish laugh is stilled, the ripple of song 
dies on her lips. She seemed to avoid him, 
while she, with the memory of that cold greeting 
ever in her mind, wages daily a war with self, 
and so builds up a barrier between them. 

“This is my dance, Muriel,’ he eaid to her 
one evening ata large party, at which she reigned, 
as ever, the acknowledged belle. 

“T beg pardon! Miss Dornton has just pro- 
mised me this dance,” interrupted a voice. 

“Qh, Clifford, I had forgotten. I thought 
yours was next.” 

“Tt is of no. consequence,” was the reply, 
and as Mark Elphinstone whirled her off in 
triumph he turned away. t 

* How little he cares,” was her thought, “ or 
would care even if he knew how deep was my 
regret |” 

But there came a day when Clifford Forsyth’s 
heart awoke ; when there came to him the con- 
sciousness that one false woman had not power 
to mar his life; when in his day dreams floated 
the vision of a sweet young face; when one 
voice woke music once more in his heart, and yet 
he dared not let hope enter. Between him and 
this fair young life was ranged a long vista of 
years—he, a man of thirty-five, and she but just 
eighteen, with many his equal in birth and 
wealih surrounding her eager for the prize. 

Did she not even now avoidhim? Did not her 
laugh cease, her song die, at his presence? What 
had he to do with life’s sunshine? Perhaps she, 
too, could be false like her sex. But in his soul 
the man knew this latter reasoning was untrue ; 
that the girl’s heart was white as snow, un- 
sullied by a single lie. But with the knowledge 
came an added coldness as he strove to put her 
from him. 

“ Muriel,” he said to her one day, calling her 
into the library, “ Mr. Elphinstone has asked me 
to plead his cause with you. I could not refuse 
such a request, disagreeable as it may be. The 
advantages of a suit such as his you know. He 
says you told him there was an insurmountable 
barrier in the way, which was the reason of his 
coming to me, If this is the case, Muriel "—and 
in his effort to appear calm, the man’s voice grew 
hard and stern—“if you love this manj what is 
this thing which separates you? If you will tell 
me, confiding in me as a brother, I will try and 
level it.” 

One dry sob was in the white throat for a 
moment, choking her utterance; one look of 
agony shot from the tearless eyes as she listened 
to the man before her, pleading another’s cause ; 
but her woman’s pride came to the rescue, 
though a touch of satire rang out in the clear 
young voice, 

“{ thank you, Clifford, for thus generously 
offering to surmount another’s obstacles, The 
man I marry must be capable of levelling his 
own barriers, fighting his own battles. You can 
say this to Mr. Elphinstone, with my compli- 
ments,” and with a haughty bow she swept from 
the room. 

Two days later, and Clifford started, on enter- 
ing the library, to see Muriel sitting by a low 
window, her face buried in her hands, At the 
sound of his step she raised it, flushed and wet. 
Rising, she turned to go, but his hand detained 
her. A flash of anger shot from her eyes and 
rang through her voice as she exclaimed : 

“Why do you not let me go? I came here to 
be alone. Do you wish again to plead another's 
cause ?” 

“No, Muriel. Do you think me, then, hard as 
adamant, that you can thus question me? Sup- 
pose I were to plead my own. Suppose I were 
to tell you that the man you so dislike and avoid 
knew no sunshine save that given him by your 
smile ; that the song which in his presence ever 
dies on your lips is to his ears the sweetest 
music on God’s earth; that even your scorn is 
preferable to the emptiness of life without you. 
Suppose—but I am a fool, a madman!” and 
siuking on a chair, be buried his head in his 





hands, listening for the rustle which should tell 
him she was gore. 

But, lo, his name is whispered in accents sweet 
and trembling, a little velvet hand slips into his, 
and springing up, Clifford reads his happiness in 
her eyes. 

“But this obstacle, Muriel?” he questioned 
later, in his happy bewilderment. 

“ Here, Clifford,” she answered, laying her head 
upon his breast. “It was your own blindness, 
dear. The recovery of your sight has removed 
it all.” 








FACETLE. 


* Wir bloodless lips, the villain glared at her,” 
His eyes, doubtless, were otherwise occupied. 

“Ts Brown still in the Government service?” 
“Yes ; ten years, for robbing a post office.” 

SHE (reading): “ Bells are now made of steel 
in thiscountry.” He: “ Yes, but the finest ones 
are made of silk and satin }” 

“ THERE is 2 period in a woman’s life when she 
thinks of nothing but dress, ‘What period is 
that?” “From the cradle to the grave.” 

“Yes, Miss Frost, I always wear gloves at 
night ; they make one’s hands so soft,” “Ah! 
And do you sleep with your hat on ?” 

Hunery Haroip: “ How did she come to give 
you a whole pie?” Dusty Rhodes: “She asked 
me how old I was, and I told her, ‘Old enough 
to be your grandfather.’ ” 

An Irishman asked a Scotchman one day why 
a railway engine was always called “she?” 
Sandy replied, “ Perhaps it’s on account of the 
horrible noise it makes when it tries to whistle.” 

Wire: “ William! I can hear burglars down- 
stairs!” Husband (in the agonies of toothache): 
“ Well, go and ask. ’emif they know anything 
good for the toothache !” 

Cuariey Stasat: “I wish that we might sail 
for ever down the stream of life.” Minnie 
Clipper: “So we can, if you will raise the 
wind.” 

Sue (reading) : “I see that at a recent military 
wedding the bride cut the cake with her father’s 
sword.” He: “A very suitable implement, 
probably, if she made it.” 

Mepicat Examiner: “Now, in a case like this, 
where the patient is inclined to hysteria, would 


you look at her tongue, or——” Sharp Student:* 


**No; I would listen to it, I think.” 

“Tar outcome of a man’s courtship, nowadays, 
is largely dependent upon his income,” remarked 
one club man to another. “Or the young 
woman’s,” ventured the other. 

“Do you care, dear,” inquired Mrs. Lovely, 
“if I marry again when you are dead and gone?” 
“ Of course not,” responded Mr. L. ; “‘ Iam sure 
I can stand it if the other fellow can.” 

Excitep Lapy: “ Why don’t you interfere to 
stop those boys fighting!” Bystander: “I was 
just a-going to, mum, but you can calm yir fears 
now. My boy is un top at Jast, mum.” 

“T’ve lost my ring, Bridget.” “ Why don’t 
yees advertise, mum, an’ no questions asked ?” 
“What good would it do?” “ Yees moight foind 
it, mum. Me lasht misthress did, an’ Oi got the 
reward.” 

Moruer: “ Now, Johnny, how did you manage 
to tear your new trousers?” Johnny: “ Don’t 
know at all, mother, Besides, how can you 
expect me to know what is going on behind 
me?” 

Q.C.: “ Are you acquainted with the prisoner ?” 
Witness: ‘‘ I’ve known him for twenty years.” 
Q.C.: “Have you ever known him to be a 
disturber of the public peace?” Witness: 
“ Well—er—he used to belong to a drum-and- 
fife band.” 

* PrisoneR at the bar,” said the judge, ‘‘is 
there anything you wish to say before sentence 
is passed upon you?” “No, my lord, there is 


nothing I care to say ; but if you'll clear away 
the tables and chairs for me to thrash my 
lawyer, you can give me a year or two extra.” 





Irate Stace Manacer: “ What on earth. do 
you mean by making the snow out of brown 
paper?” Assistant: ‘This scene’s in London, 
ain’t it?’ “Yes.” ‘ Well, that’s the colour of 
the snow in London.” ‘ ’ 

THE WIFE: “I’ve quit asking people if my 
bonnet is on straight.” The husband: “ . 
my dear?” The wife: “I love you too much, 
John, to disgrace you by calling a body’s atten- 
tion to an old bonnet like this.” 

Binxs: “My stars! I heard that you had 
died of heart failure while drunk,” Winks: 
“‘That’s a mean, miserable, malicious slander.” 
“Then you were not drunk?” “TI didn’t die of 
heart failure.” 


“ Wuat do you think of Mr. Hardhit’s exeeu- 
tion?” said Miss Gushley at the musicale, ‘‘? 
hadn’t heard of it,’ said Old Growley, “but I 
think it’s a good idea, When'does the hanging 
take place ?” 

Ons Gay, talking to a farm labourer, I re- 
marked: ‘Man, it would bea serious affair’ if 
the cholera came’ to this country ;” to which he 
replied: “Aye, indeed wad it,” and thinking a 
moment, added, “ Are they a fierce folk ?” 

‘** A WOMAN is driving me now, and I can never 
understanfl what she wants me to do,” said the 
young horse. ‘“That’s easy. A lot of quick 
jerks backward on the reins means that she wants 
you fo go ahead, stop or back, according to 
circumstances,” replied the old horse. 

Browne (in barber’s.chair) ; ‘‘ Now, look here, 
barber, be careful. The last man who shaved me 
nearly killed me, and I won’t be as easy on you 
as I was on him.” Barber (anxiously) : “ No une 
in this shop who shaved you, was it, sir!” 
Browne: “No, I did it myself.” 

Mamma: “What is the matter?” © Little 
Jack : ‘“‘ Me an’ sister was playin’ keep house, an’ 
I was the papa an’ she was the governess ; and 
she told me to kiss her; an’ when I did, she 
slapped’ me hard—boo hoo! I didn’t know 
that was in the game.” Mamuwma (thoughtfully): 
“ Neither—did—I.” 

Teacuer : “ What is the meaning of the word 
‘contiguous’?” Pupil: “Don’t know, sir.” 
Teacher: “Jt means ‘touching.’ Give an 


example of a sentence containing the word.” 


Pupil (after a prolonged mental struggle)’: 
“* The Babes in the Wood’ is a very contiguous 
story.” 

Docror: “If you are to recover, you must 
spend the next three months in travelling.” 
Patient: “But I can’t afford it, dsector.” 
Doctor : “ Very well, stay ac home if you mtst, 
and I will visit you every day.” Patient: 
‘Never mind, doctor, I think I will travel after 
all,” 


Mrs. Santa: “Mrs, Brown has had such an 
experience! Arrested for stealing lace from a 
draper’s, All a mistake, of course!” Mrs. 
Jones: “I suppose she must have been very 
much annoyed?” “Notat all. The papers ai! 
said she was iashionably dressed, and of pre- 
possessing appearance,” 

His Rerraction,—" Look here, Mr. Editor,” 
exclaimed an irate caller, .“‘ you referred to me 
yesterday as a reformed drunkard. You must 
take it back, or I’ll sue your paper for libel.” 
“Very well, sir,” replied the editor, “Til 
retract the statement cheerfully. I'll say you 
haven’t reformed,” 

Yasstey: “A man of your sense ought to 
kuow better than to be so superstitious. What 
is there in the number 13 that should make it 
any unluckier than aay other? You can’t show 
a single instance to support your . belief.” 
Mudge: “I can’t, eh? Where are the peopte 
who lived in the 13th century? Every one of 
them is dead.” 

WanvDERING Witt1am (the tramp, weakly): 
“T was pretty seedy last night, wasn’t I, 
Mike?” Mooching Mike: ‘‘ Yes, you was dee- 
loorius an’ kep’ a-talkin’ dotty like.” Wander- 
ing William: ‘ Wot was I a-saying’?” Mooch- 
ing Mike: “You was yellin’ ‘ Water, water, 
water !’ like that, all night long.” Wandering 
William (agitatedly): “Great Cezar, Mike! 
Yer didn’t gimme any, did yer?” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tae Queen has arranged to hold the next 
investiture at Windsor Castle early in Julyg@—d 
a number of new Stars of the various Orders are 
now in course of manufacture, 

Tae Empress Eugénie purposes giving & mag- 
nificent wedding present to her god-daughter, 
the Princess Eugénie, daughter of Prince Charles 
Bonaparte, who is shortly to marry Don Fabrizio 
Massimo, Prince Massimo’s second son, 

Tae Prince and Princess of Wales have been 
invited by the Emperor and Empress of Russia 
to go to St. Peterburg for the Imperial wedding, 
which is to take place either on April 29th or 
during the first week in May. 

Ir has been decided that the Tower Buiidge 
shall be opened in June, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have kindly signified their 
consent through Sir Francis Knollys, to perform 
the ceremony at a date in that month to be fixed 
on later, 

Tue Duke,and Duchess of Coburg are to 
leave Coburg (accompanied by the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of mania) on the night 
of May 13th for Brussels, where they will attend 
the wedding of Prince Charles of Hohenzollen 
and Princess Josephine of Belgium, and on the 
17th they are to arrive in London for a six weeks’ 
residence at Clarence House, 

Oxe of the most interesting of the Princess of 
Wales’s wedding presents was a lovely bracelet of 
diamonds, given to her by her eight bridesmaids, 
containing their portraits in eight divisions, 
exquisitely enamelled, the initials of each of the 
high-born demoiselles being. worked in trilliants 
upon a garter-blue enamel panel. 

Tue Princess of Wales will leave England 
about the middle of July on a long visit to the 
King and Queen of Denmark, whose golden 
wedding is to be celebrated on Sunday, July 29th, 
when there will be a great family gathering at 
Copenhagen, including the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia, the King and Queen of the Hellenes, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 

Ir has been proposed to convert into a local 
museum the picturesque old Court House in 
Epping Forest, which is popularly known as 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge. It is a three-storeyed, 
gabled building, with a very high-pitched roof, 
and contains, beside a large room, styled the 
banqueting hall, a very broad and shallow oaken 
staircase with numerous landings. 

THE Queen will not return to Osborne until 
the middle of July, and during the next three 
months the place is to be in the hands of work- 
men, as her Majesty has just approved of plans 
for a considerable addition to the house, which 
will cost about £6,000. It is intended to enlarge 
Osborne House by adding a new wing which 
will contain about twenty bedrooms and two 
bathrooms. 

THERE is a Russian custom by which a lover is 
expected to bring his betrothed bride a present 
every day; and the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michaelowitch is most assiduous in doing his 
duty in this respect. Every day.the Grand 
Duchess Xenia receives from her princely fiancé 
a new love gift. 

THE Queen will stay during her visit to Coburg 
in the Ehrenburg Palace. It isin reality the 
Royal Palace of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, but it has 
not hitherto been occupied by Duke Alfred, so 
that her Majesty will be the first illustrious 
guest to be entertained within its walls since the 
accession of her second son to the throne of 
Saxe Coburg-Gotha. 

THe Queen is to open the Manchester Ship 
Canal during the last week in June when on her 
way South from Balmoral to Windsor. . The 
function will take place either cn Tuesday the 
26th or on Wednesday the 27th. No definite 
arrangements will or can be made until after the 
Queen has returned from the Continent, but it 
is understood that her Majesty is to proceed 


along the Canal for some miles in a State barge | 


or launch. It is probable that theyQueen will 
be the guest either of the Duke and Duchess of 
Wertminster at Eaton Hall, or of Lord Egerton 
at Tatton Park 





STATISTICS. 


Tue English language contains 41 distinct 
sounds, 

A BUSHEL of sweet potatoes will yielda gallon 
of alcohol. 

THE world now uses thirteen thousand kinds 
of postage stamps. 

Axoor half a pint of water is said to be thrown 
off by the lungs every half-hour. 

Ir is said that three out of every one hundred 
and thirty-five English-speaking people have 
red hair. 

Tue Suez Canal is eighty-eight miles long, and 
reduces the distance from England to India nearly 
four thousand miles for ships. 





GEMS. 


It takes a man to talk economy—a woman to 
practise it. 

Wuen the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are. 

One real evil will sometimes ameliorate our 
condition by putting to flight a host of imaginary 
calamities, and by inducing that. exertion which 
makes any situation tolerable. 

Ir is not a question how much a man knows, 
but what use he can make of what he knows ; 
not a question of what he knows; nob a ques- 
tion of what he has acquired, and how he has 
been trained, but of what he is, and what he 
can do, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rice Murrins.—Take one cup of boiled rice, 
one pint of flour, two eggs, one quart of milk, 
one tablespoonful of lard, and one teaspoonful 
of salt, Stir it up and bake in gem pans. 

CucumpeR Savcr.—Mince fine ten large 
cucumbers, either fresh or pickled, Add salt, 
pepper, and quarter teaspoonful crushed celery 
seed, one tablespoonful sugar, one dozen bruised 
cloves, one cup vinegar, and boil fifteen min- 
utes. Serve cold. 

Torna FoR CakE witTHout Eacs.—To a half 
pound of powdered sugar add the grated rind 
of an orange, a tablespoonful of boiling water, 
and a little orange juice—enough to moisten it 
thoroughly. This should be used at once, and 
when “set” will be found soft and very 
nice, 

GritteD Fowr.—Cut the retains’ of a cold 
fowl into pieces, season them with pepper and 
salt, squeeze over them the juice of half a lemon 
and let them stand three-quarters of an hour, 
Dip them into melted butter and then into 
bread crumbs, with a very little grated lemon 
peel. Put-them on a gridiron, and broil over 
a clear fire. When fried instead of broiled, use 
the yolk of an egg well beaten irstead of the 
melted butter. 

Suttana CakeE,— Quarter pound of flour, two 
eggs, quarter pound sultana raisins, quarter pound 
butter, quarter teaspoonful essence of lemon, six 
ounces sugar, two ounces orange peel, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, milk, Put the flour in 
a basin and rub the butter into it. Wash and dry 
the raisins and add them, then the sugar, the 
orange peel cut in slips, the baking powder, and 
the essence of lemon, mixing all well. Separate 
the yolks and the whites of the eggs, putting the 
yolks ina small basin, the whites on a plate; 
beat the yolks and mix with them a teacupful of 
milk, and pour this among the ingredients in the 
basin, which should be just wet like a stiff paste. 
With a clean knife beat the whites of the eggs up 
very stiffly and add them last of all, mixing them 
gently in, then pour all into a well-greased cake 
tin, and bake for an hour and a half; but this 
time depends upon the heat of the oven, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALumrinivm does not rust or tarnish. 

Monxeys have a peculiar dread of snakes. 

Storm warnings were first issued in Holland in 
1860. 

In tue fifth century before Christ, refined 
copper was deemed as precious as gold. 

Austria used the torture to extract confessions 
from unwilling witnesses up to a period within 
the present century. 

In Mongolia, Asia, there areno hotels. Monas- 
teries, however, are numerous, and they always 
accommodate travellers, 

IMMENSE as the bulk of Jupiter is, it makes a 
complete turn on its axis in a trifle less than ten 
hours, 

On some parts of the coast of France when the 
wind is east the mist that appears, it is said, bears. 
with it a noticeable perfume. 

Wuen sugar is added to water, the mixture 
does not freeze at several degrees below the 
freezing points. This enables bricklayers to 
continue at work when ordinary mortar would 
congeal, 

Marriack certificates, in Belgium, are usually 
pasted in a little book. This contains a sum- 
mary of marriage laws, and besides other 
useful information, directions for the care of 
infants. ‘ 

THE most valuable tree produced in New South 
Wales is the so-called red cedar, Cedrela australis,. 
which owes its common name to the sweet smeli 
of its wood. It is much lighter in weight than 
mahogany, although it bears considerable resem- 
blance to that wood and is used for the same 
purposes—that is, for cabinet work and furniture 
in general aud for the fittings of buildings where 
the cost is not too great. Where it is kept dry 
it is very durable. Naturally of a pleasing red, 
it turns to a deeper and richer colour with age, 
and some trees have a beautiful grain. 

An Apache soldier.can withstand an incredible 
amount of fatigue. A body of Apache infantry 
will make a forced march in better time and can 
arrive in better fighting trim than the average 
regular cavalry. When the line of battle is 
drawn up, he is not there, From time im- 
memorial the Apache warrior has fought only 
from ambush, and no amount of military dis- 
cipline can compel him to face a fire in which he 
has no better chance than his enemy. The only 
thing which lures the Indian from the reserva- 
tion into the army is his love of the uniform. 
He cares more for bright colours and gilt trap- 
pings than for his wives, even more than he does 
for eating. Then they like the evolutions and 
military mancuvres, They enjoy the music, 
especially lively and spirited martial airs, 

THERE are many varieties of lotus, but none of 
the species produces so delicious a fruit as that of 
the zizyphus lotus, of which Homer wrote, It isa 
small, thorny, evergreen shrub, with round 
purple fruits as large as.a common gooseberry. 
The fruits are borne abundantly, like gooseberries, 
on every part of the shrub, The farinaceous flesh 
has the combined flavour of the fig and date, but 
is more luscious and .delicate, with a sustaining 
quality like that of coffee; it is not only eaten 
fresh, but is also separated from the stone and 
packed in earthen jars for winter use, as per- 
simmons are put up in the Southern states. In 
some parts of Africa the pulp is sun-dried, 
pounded, then mixed with water, made into 
cakes and agaiu sun-dried. These cakes in colour 
and flavour resemble the best gingerbread. The 
stones are placed in a vessel of water and 
shaken in order to separate the farina which may 
still adhere to them. ‘This farina imparts a 
delightful sweetness to the water, which, with 
the addition of a little pounded millet, becomes 
the pleasant liquor called fondi. The bread and 
wine thus provided make the common breakfast 
of the people from October-to February, when 
the plants are again in flower, to ripen their 
fruits—as they do in this summer land—the 
following June and July. ‘The fruits in some 
regions hang on the plant until September, 
acquiring thereby a still increasing sweetness, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Haptow.—Notbing more is possible. 

Anpros.—A will need not be stamped. 

©. 0.—You had better apply to the secretary. 

Joun.—The cost for inspection is one shilling. 

L, H.—Prussian blue is used in making the liquid. 

Part.—We have no knowledge of the person named. 

A Constant Reaper.—The only preventive is a dye. 

Favutceyon. ~The word “dour” means hard, severe. 

Conntz.—There is no way of doing it except re-dyeing. 

Reac.ar Susscrrser.—No special value in coin ; not 
eld enough. 

SorrowFrvut Saran.—We fear you cannot remedy the 
valschief, 
Woratep Witt.—Any solicitor will advise you how to 
pr 

Lotuie.—We cannot answer communications pri- 
vately. 

Anxtovus Morner.—If the lad is growing too fast a 
doctor must be seen at once. 

Curtosrry.—OCompulsory education has been in vogue 
for ages in China. 

Nezmo.—There is a canal from Birmingham to Wor- 
cester. 

F. F.—Yes, we always better ourselves by forgetting 
ourselves. 


Inquisitrve Ina.—We cannot undertake to make 

private inquiries for you. 

R. K.—Send letter to await arrival of the ship at 
Pertamouth. 

Rospir.—Charles Peace was executed at Leeds, 
January 25th 1879. 

Avavusrus.—The Duke of Devonshire was born 23rd 
July, 1833. 

InertaTeD Tom.—If he does not pay you may sue him 
in the County Court. 

Lortvs.—There is, so far as we are aware, no truth in 

the assertion. 

Tax One Too Many.—We are not aware of any scheme 
to assist girls to emigrate to the States. 

Omerca. — Ray for the Registration of Births, &., 
was passed in 

st a Wilson held a Colonial not an 
Imperial command. 

Preror.—The Act for the earlier closing of public- 
houses was passed in 1872. 

G. T.—The first day of Lent (Ash Wednesday), 1863, 
was February 16th. 

B. E.—We think you will act wisely in turning your 
attention to something else. 

Wooprnnkap.—A child is of the same nationality of 

his father wherever he may be born. 

Icworant Onet.—To a peer, write “ my lord,” and 
finish, ‘I am, my lord, respectfully yours.’ 

Basti.—We do not answer questions on the rules of 

games of skill or chance. 

Sreruex G.—Only a pawnbroker is authorised to 

receive goods in pledge as security for a loan. 

ALLEaRo.—There are many crimes beside murder 
included in all extradition treaties. 

F. F. 8.—A dog license taken out a week before lst 
January must be renewe.l after Ist. 

Smvpap THE Sartor.—You would find it among his 
published speeches, probably in your public library. 

B. L..—Some one has discovered that good tea can be 
made from dried coffee leaves. 

An Inqurrer.—We have no further information than 
that given in the paragraph referred to. 

Anxiety.—We regret that we have no information, 
nor can we say where it it is likely to be had. 

A Rapv.—Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in 
1868, 1880, 1886 and again in 1892. 

Minwir.—It is quite a common thing to have squint- 
ing eyes put straight at infirmaries. 

Kartre's Fraigenp.—She cannot lawfully take another 
husband until the first is either dead or divorced. 

J. M.—If proof can be given of adultery and desertion 
on the part of the husband a divorce can be obtained. 

Isaac.—Bank of England notes are issued for £5, £10, 
£20, £50; also for £100, £200, £500, and £1,000. 

Hecena.—Alum usually has the contrary ‘effect you 
lescribe, as it hardens and renders the skin brittle. 

C.rro.—Sculptors contend that the height of the 
Venus de Medici, five feet five inches, is the perfect 
stature for women. 

Gawni.—Belfast is a seaport, Glasgow and Paisley 
ports on tidal rivers, Manchester a canal port like Port 
Dundas. 

TinTo.—We regret that we are not.able to give you the 
subjects set to candidates at examination ; they are not 
made public 





MEtRose.—It would be quite impossible to say where 
you are likely to find a situation, but naturally you 
should go first to Cape Town. 


M. W.—In the Indian Mutiny there was an nage 
ment fought at Agra, on October, 10th, 1857, when t¢ 
rebels were defeated, 


x... Se A omy would not be legal to search the 
a Jo maises, such as a shop, except he 
deliberatsis ran there for shelter. 


Bernakp.—English fourpenny pieces are not now 
coined ; but they have not, we believe, been withdrawn 
from circulation. 


cee a ds tele ta gah 
car pari re a 
his office for particulars. 


Uncertain Guy.—The owner can take it from you 
— ee no matter how long you have kept or 
the papers. 
ce Avrror.— You must rae the manuscript to 
@ publisher, and either pay the cost of prin 4-5 a 
commission on sales, or sell your cop; t to 
publisher. 


Oswatp.—Acoording to the rules of etiquette, it is 
y the man or woman of highest rank tn 
or pare who is permitted to respond to the salutations 
by bowing. 

Q. R. 8.—Write to the Under Secretary of War, 
London, and ask him if there is any defersed pay due to 
your relatives ; you will nsed to ‘on names, age, regi- 
ment and number if possible. 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 


In the long night time, when the ward was chill 
And drear with sleeping faces, thin and white, 
One lay in wakeful silence, wan and still, 
And waited for the light. 


And as he lay and waited for the morn, 
And peered about the dim, familiar room, 
The door into the glimmering place forlorn 
Opened, and some one entered through the gloom. 


A shadowy Shape that filled him with a vast 
Mutaly4 glanced fre teed to bok and passed, 
ute 7 t g rom an 
But paused beside his own— 


Paused and looked down, and all his terrors fled ; 
He grew as quiet and as restful now 

As if his mother ped beside the bed 
And laid her d on his fevered brow. 


Aud looking up into its eyes but seemed 
Like looking into hers that loved him so ; 
He heard old voices speak, as if he dreamed 

Of things of long ago ; 


And ‘' What art thou?” he asked the Shadow then, 
‘* Who eomes, so like memory, old and dear, 
be I, who feared thy coming, loved thee when 
I saw thine eyes and felt thy presence near?” 


Then in the hush an answering whisper saith— 
His child it was that answered, or his wife, 
Loved and long lost—‘‘ This is that angel, Death, 

Whose name in heaven is Life." 


And when the <A t was ogee and morning shed 
A sunny glory 

They came and put the « screen about his bed, 
And wentenea at the smile upon his face. 


AJA. 


A Country 6o¥.—The second largest city in the 
United Kingdom for population and geogra) very a 
is Glasgow, which is also the Tana for man 
second largest for dockage is 


8S. A. S.—If sand is mixed crag sugar it would be 
discovered by the sugar eater, for the sand would be 
found as a deposit at the bottom of the coffee cup, or it 
would betray itself by the grit in the cake. 

Worriep Wire.—A simple plan of Ir 
consists in putting a sa’ of salt in the dle of of 
the room, and pouring on it a dram or two of sulphuric 
acid. The fumes that arise do the work of disinfection. 


Ong rs Trovusits.—We have heard of 4 


very few even of the Chinese themselves know 


Curious Reaper.—The coldest winter on record was 
that of 1709, in which rivers and lakes were frozen, and 
Tonk poeta ire yarns eprom, sd 
pene ee ya 
perished by the hundred in their homes. ' 
Frances L.—Take it to pieces and boil both cover 
pr LT ge Ly in plenty of water. Allow 
rt ick is wakes ash cel abat and 
cover, out the wool or wi y 
a 
—That which is popularly known as 
oe” coy oe bone, just at the point of the elbow, is in 
reality not a bone at all, but a nerve that lies near the 


surface, and which on a knock or blow, causes 
the well-known Galea clledion in the arms and 


C. J. F.—There is no direct route between the places 
you mention. You would have to travel from Shoebury- 


travel 
ness to Liverpool-street 7 the London, Til and 
Southend way, and to Cambridge by the 
Great Railway. The fare third-class single 
os | Se jor the whole journey or 
re 


over a bowl or rr the stain pour Dolling, water 


or 
Avctiongser Jony.—To answer your question would 
violate one very important rule, Yop 


in our columns. ‘e should, how- 

ever, be at a loss to give you a sa answer even 
if our rules permi us, as there are hundreds of 
hments from which su as you require 


could be obtained, Watch Ses cbomstiotionbe in the 
papers and write for catalogues ef goods and prices. 


pea Devparetions, ofl of almonds, opium and its 
preparations. 
to 


gg Re aon A Pilly a heetaeh 
poses. The m uses are yroted e, 
cold in the head, and in nausea and 
cases camphor in solution is held to the nose and the 
vapour inhaled, As | as it is used in this way, it 


can do no harm ; but unfortunately many people eit 
internally in some form or other, aod of often run some 
80. 

Percy.—The wri of the Chinese and Ja; is 
wholly different from that of other nations, and did not 
come from the Phenicians, but was made by the 
Chinese. ‘It is made up of many thonmed characters, 
which stand fer whole words and fer syllables instead 
of for letters. It is said to be very to and 


BE 


characters. The Japanese have made some 
them. 


Ray.—Melt ordinary soap in hot water with a little 
borax till 


you have a good’ thick jelly, rub this with 
hand into the leather and flannel, then let it soak 


too 
drying, frequentl it out and soften it with your 
hands» It will aan rous 
eee as Se easy to air. It would be far safer to 
have two. 
was 


A. D.—The calendar 


keep things straight, while to bring it to ma‘ 
enantibade, only every fourth hundredth year is to be 
a leap year. 





sprinkled over the tiles and also of a solution of 
of salts mopped over, the latter is a strong s on 
dangerous ; don't let it drop on your clothes or fingers. 


Bas.—If a man dies intestate leaving a brother and 
children of a deceased brother or sister, his mal 
property is divided thus—half to brother, and the other 
half divided equally among the children "of a deceased 
brother or sister. 


Youre Wire.—Clean well with soda and water, dry, 
then rub off all unevenness with fine glass paper, dust 
wel!, and apply a thin coat of amet paint, selecting 
the colour according to taste. When first coat is dry 
apply a second. Of course it will not “look as good,” 
but will be easy and cost much less. 


Ciem.—‘‘ Moving the previous question ” is just pro- 
posing to negative the motion which has been put to the 
meeting; without suggesting an alternative course to the 
one proposed, the subject is to be got rid of ; the mover 
of the original motion has a right to reply upon the 
whole debate, but no other can speak twice, not even 
the proposer of the previous 


« , hy 


oi? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Haptow.—Notbing more is possible. 

Anpros.—A will need not be stamped. 

©. 0.—You had better apply to the secretary. 

Joun.—The cost for inspection is one shilling. 

L, H.—Prussian blue is used in making the liquid. 

Part.—We have no knowledge of the person named. 

A Constant ReapEr.—The only preventive is a dye. 

Fautceyor. —The word “dour” means hard, severe. 

Conntx,—There is no way of doing it except re-dyeing. 

Reaoiar Susscrrser.—No special value in coin ; not 
eld enough. 

Sorrowrvut Sarnan.—We fear you cannot remedy the 
valschief, 

Woraep Witt.—Any solicitor will advise you how to 
proceed. 


Lotiu.—We cannot answer communications pri- 


Anxious Morner.—If the lad is growing too fast a 
doctor must be seen at once. 

Curntosrry.—OCompulsory education has been in vogue 
for ages in China. 

Nemo.—There is a canal from Birmingham to Wor- 
ceater. 


F. F.—Yes, we always better ourselves by forgetting 
ourselves, 


Inquisitrve Ina.—We cannot undertake to make 
private inquiries for you. 

R. K.—Send letter to await arrival of the ship at 
Pertsm outh. F 

Rospre.—Charles Peace was executed at Leeds, 
January 25th 1879. 

Avavsrus.—The Duke of Devonshire was born 23rd 
July, 1833. 

IrertaTeD Tom.—If he does not pay you may sue him 
in the County Court. 

Lorrvs.—There is, so far as we are aware, no truth in 

the assertion. 

Tax One Too Many.—We are not aware of any scheme 
to assist girls to emigrate to the States. 

Ourca.—The Act for the Registration of Births, &c., 
was passed in 1836. 

Bovuveriz.—Captain Wilson held a Colonial not an 
imperial command. 

Pierce.—The Act for the earlier closing of public- 
houses was passed in 1872. 

G. T.—The first day of Lent (Ash Wednesday), 1863, 
was February 16th. 

B. E.—We think you will act wisely in turning your 
attention to something else. 

Woopennrap.—A child is of the same nationality of 

his father wherever he may be born. 

Icworant Onze.—To a peer, write ‘‘ my lord,” and 
finish, ‘I am, my lord, respectfully yours,” 

Bastt.—We do not answer questions on the rules of 
games of skill or chance. 

Sreegen G.—Only a pawnbroker is authorised to 

receive goods in pledge as security for a loan. 

ALLEGRO.—There are many crimes beside murder 
included in all extradition treaties. 

F. F. 8.—A dog license taken out a week before lst 
January must be renewel after lst. 

Siwpap THE Sartor.—You would find it among his 
published speeches, probably in your public library. 

B. L..—Some one has discovered that good tea can be 
made from dried coffee leaves. 

An Inqurrer.—We have no further information than 
that given in the paragraph referred to. 

Anxigety.—We regret that we have no information, 
nor can we say where it it is likely to be had. 

A Rav.—Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in 
1868, 1880, 1886 and again in 1892. 

Minwie.—It is quite a common thing to have squint- 
ing eyes put straight at infirmaries. 

Katre's Fraignp.—She cannot lawfully take another 
husband until the first is either dead or divorced. 

J. M.—If proof can be given of adultery and desertion 
on the part of the husband a divorce can be obtained. 

Isaac.—Bank of England notes are issued for £5, £10, 
£20, £50; also for £100, £200, £500, and £1,000. 

Hecena.—Alum usually has the contrary ‘effect you 
describe, as it hardens and renders the skin brittle. 

C.rto.—Sculptors contend that the height of the 
Venus de Medial, five feet five inches, is the perfect 
stature for women. 

Gawui.—Belfast is a seaport, Glasgow and Paisley 
ports on tidal rivers, Manchester a canal port like Port 
Dundas. 

TrintTo.—We regret that we are not able to give you the 
subjects set to candidates at examination ; they are not 
made public. 





MeEtrosz.—It would be quite impossible to say where 
you are likely to find a situation, but naturally you 
should go first to Cape Town. 


4 Yought yt ae October ‘on, ‘857, whem the 
men’ at , on when 
rebels were defeated, 7 : 


Aw Oxp Reaper.—It would not be legal to search the 
man in private mises, such as a shop, except he 
deliberately ran there for shelter. 


Bernakp.—English fourpenny pieces are not now 
coined ; but they have not, we believe, been withdrawn 
from circulation. 


oa ae ene de atc seh ee 
car ‘ re a 
his office ir potetiae. —- 


a nani owner os take pd — you 
thout ent, no matter how u have t or 
advertised it in the papers. — ” 


publishes, aud either pay tho cust of printing, with a 
@ pu er, au pay b a 
commission on the sales, or sell your Pporiett to the 
publisher. 


Oswatp.—Acoording to the rules of uette, it is 
only the man or woman of highest rank fn carriage 
« party who is permitted to respond to the salutations 

y bowing. 


Q. R. 5.—Write to the Under Secretary of War, 
London, and ask him if there is any d pay due to 
your relatives ; you will need to give names, age, regi- 
ment and number if possible. ° 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 


In the long night time, when the ward was chill 
And drear with sleeping faces, thin and white, 
One lay in wakeful silence, wan and still, 
And waited for the light. 


And as he lay and waited for the morn, 
And peered about the dim, familiar room, 
The door into the glimmering place forlorn 
Opened, and some one entered through the gloom. 


A shadowy Shape that filled him with a vast 
Mable thadanend tere tod toch, and qoand 
utely it gi m an 
But paused beside his own— , 


Paused and looked down, and all his terrors fled ; 
He grew as quiet and as restful now 

As if his mother ped beside the bed 
And laid her d on his fevered brow. 


Aud looking up into its eyes but seemed 
Like looking into hers that loved him go ; 

He heard old voices speak, as if he dreamed 
Of things of long ago ; 


And ‘ What art thou?” he asked the Shadow then, 
“* Who eomes, so like memory, old and dear, 

That I, who feared thy coming, loved thee when 
I saw thine eyes and felt thy presence near ?” 


Then in the hush an answering w saith— 
His child it was that answered, or wife, 

Loved and long lost—‘‘ This is that angel, Death, 
Whose name in heaven is Life.” 


And when the night was gone, and mi shed 
A sunny pay A all the > amine 
They Sr the screen about his bed, 
And wo at the smile upon his face. 


AJA 


United Kingdoms ior popuietion ond guegraghivel extens 
ot m. for pop and geogra: extent 
is Glasgow, which is also the first for Seenulastures ; the 
second largest for dockage is Liverpool. 


8S. A. S.—If sand is mixed with sugar it would be 
discovered by the — eater, for the sand would be 
found as a deposit at the bottom of the coffee cup, or it 
would betray itself by the grit in the cake. 


Worriep Wire.—A simple plan of disinfecting rooms 
consists in putting a sa’ of salt in the middle of 
the room, and pouring on it a dram or two of sulphuric 
acid. The fumes that arise do the work of disinfection. 


Ong oy Trovsts.—We have heard of common salt 
sprinkled over the tiles and also of a solution of ts 
of salts mop over, the latter is a strong and 
dangerous ; don't let it drop on your clothes or fingers. 


Bas.—If a man dies intestate leaving a brother and 
children of a deceased brother or sister, his mal 
property is divided thus—half to brother, and the other 
half divided equally among the children of a deceased 
brother or sister. 


Younc Wire.—Clean well with soda and water, dry, 
then rub off all unevenness with fine glass paper, dust 
well, and apply a thin coat of enamel paint, selecting 
the colour according to taste. When first coat is dry 
apply a second. Of course it will not ‘‘look as good,” 
but will be easy and cost much less. 


Ciem.—‘ Moving the previous question” is just pro- 
posing to negative the motion which has been put to the 
meeting; without suggesting an alternative course to the 
one proposed, the subject is to be got rid of ; the mover 
of the original motion has a right to reply upon the 
whole debate, but no other can 5) twice, not even 
the proposer of the previous a 

s - 


io? 





Curious Reaper.—The coldest winter on record was 
pty ee in which rivers and lakes were frozen, and 


Frances L.—Take it to pieces and boil both cover 
and flock or wool tho: ty of water. Aliow 
thew ‘pick ont r look, and when ary and 

cover, out wool or an 
well-aired, 

Dovsrro. which is popularly known as 
the ‘‘ funny bone,” just at the point of the elbow, is in 
reality not a bone at buta nerve that lies near the 

and wi on a knock or blow, causes 
the -known sensation in the arms and 


ever, be at a loss to give @ satisfactory answer even 
if our rules "te, ae Sheee ane hundreds of 


Motty.—It is a household 


remedy put to man - 
poses. The medicinal uses ere primi in benteabe, 
cold in the head, and in nausea and ting. In such 


vapour inhaled. As | oe Roe S SS eS 
it 


can do no harm ; but unfortunately many people 
internally in some form or other, and often run some 
risk in doing so. 

Percy.—The wri! of the Chinese and Ja: is 
wholly different from that of other nations, did not 
come from the Phenicians, but was made by the 
Chinese. ‘It is made up of man rs, 
wi! stand fer whole words and for s aa 7 

an 


them. 


till you have a k jelly, rub with 
€wo hours in the bath of Jolly still ruanine, whieh 

or two hours of je Ww 
should be merely ; rub it again with the palm of 


it out eat a pon ae Bong Ay 
dryin; uen' 80! 
hands» Tt will be to wear for two or ¢ 


it ou! 
days as itis not easy to air. It would be far safer to 
have two. ; 

was 


mounted up to the period Gregory ordered to 
dropped ; the ut 
the earth really takes 
circuit an extra day was added to every fourth year to 
keep things straight, while to bring it to mathematical 
= only every fourth hundredth year is to be 
a leap year. 
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For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


** Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, 
** Nov. 25, 1891. 


** Sir,—The enclosed photo of my little boy, Percy H. Porter, 
was taken at twelve months of age. He was brought up entirely 
upon your Food from the age of six weeks. At fourteen months he 
weighs twenty-six pounds. 





** Yours truly, C. A. PORTER.” 


MELLIN’S 
EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL 
CURES COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ETC. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Sample size, 1s. 
Of all Chemists and Stores. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original 
Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post on application to— 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
“He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, tlie appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patient 
should at once resort to an old and well-tried remedy. We refer to 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


For they search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark. appetite, and a sound refreshing sleep. 

If you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 
eight stamps. Address— GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 

3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 





[TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) 
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rious Imitattons Everywhere. 


made by Confection- 
somes Bp The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


‘rsand others. Our 

arlene valu- | Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 

able medicinal pro- | ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
aa Supple, Healthy. 


perties that cannot 




















be successfully imi- 


| 
tated. | , | 2s. 6d. 
Et othe _ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
acket, or 18. od. | 
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GREAT ‘ q 












OR DIRECT FROM GREAT RENGTH! 


MENTAL ST 
FRAZER’S TABLETS, LIMITED, | GR£AT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH 
8a, KIRBY STREET, HATTON G ARDEN, E.C. Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


| 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, | 


= é : Hysteria, Nervous Comrlaints, &c. 
(Please note chanae of address.’ 
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DecemBer, 1893. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon Reaprr, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE isadmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
; accompanies each Bottle. Sorz ManuracturErn— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London 


HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 











NE, 


ONLY GaNUL 














THE PiLshsS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, C oO = a5 & ? 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 
the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Use A L L C 0 C K J S 


Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, CORN PLASTER S 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice tis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4 
iat or by letter. . sis : And they hurt no more. 














Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


& PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
= a aw — and Coutil ; — in the New ——— — 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless fetantions. Every genuine None too 800n 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. They come as a boon. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. F 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United My Mistress and Master, 


Kingdom and Colonies. 
The best Corn Plaster 














Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 


Is , 
relieve the distressing ‘ 
symptoms so preya- 5 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
9° latter contains three times 
* the quantity) of all Chemists. 
| | Sent anywhere on receipt of 
ed or 34 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
R FE MAL ES Chemist, Nottingham. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 

ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any 
circumstances, and. thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
trom their use. Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


wrreguarity should never be without them. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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Loxpon REarrr. ADVERTISEMENTS, — Decemser, 1898, 


WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. |: 


FOR ALL & 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as : 
Ei ae bece Sick Headache, Constipation, 
| BEECHAM, PILLS Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 



































Disordered Liver, and 


ome Female Ailments, 
_ Contains Fifty-Six Pills. — 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 




















BEECHALNWEY’sSs TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | A CLEAR | 
COMPLEXION. 


} 9 | Pimples, Black Specks, Sun-| . 
burn, Freckles, and un- 
sightly Blotches on the 
| Face, Neck, Arms, and| 
| Hands, can be instantly 
removed by using Mrs 

: | JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- 


MENT, made entirely from 


herbs, and warranted harm- ¢ 
less. 4 It ossesses a most Preserves the Skin from the effects of 
(BREAKFAST) delightful- fragrance, and| Frost, Cold Winds, Hard Water, 


the lovely clearness it im-| 


> 

parts to the skin astonishes | and Inferior Soaps. 

everyone. Of most Chemists, 
‘or a box will be sent (with =Mtirely Removes and — on magna, 
| testimonials and directions Roughness, Chaps, Irritation, &c. 

for use) post free and free) No Lady who values her Complexion should ever he without 
from observation to any BEETHAM’S” Glycerine and Cucumber, as it is Invalu- 
address on receipt of 15| able FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. 
stamps, to— It is perfectly harmless, and may be «pplied to the Skin 


of the tenderest infant. Beware of Injurious Imitations. 
MRS. L. J. JAMES, | Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM'S” the ov/y Genuine. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, | 28, Caledonian toad, jis ais aint pst dnc forth, extra Vy the Sie} aker 
sondon, N. 
Hupson’s Extract oF Soap \ 


! M. Breeruam & Son, Chemists, Chelten) aim. 
AND \\ 
<2 





























Hupsow’s Dry 7, 7 E B R yay 
is GRATE POLISH. 


, eA : 
LIE ~ A brilliant black polish, 
ame fee : in half the time. 
For the preservation of lawns, laces, beautiful washing fabrics, under- sears //7\\ eas =a = at less cost. 
wear, fine linen, shirts, sheets, &c., HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF | - “) WITH HALF THE LABOUR 
SOAP and HUDSON’S DRY SOAP are recommended. Instead of | ages = 
the offensive soapy smell common in many Soaps, HUDSON S leaves | mma G) 8) 8 | inary Black Leads. 


the linen actually sweeter and fresher than when new. 
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Lonpon READER. ADVERTISEMENTS, May, 1894, 


9 
S FOOD 
For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


“MR. MELLIN. “ Laing’s Hotel, Peterhead, March 15th, 1893. 

“ Dear Sir,—TI enclose photo of my daughter, Ellen Cruickshank, taken 
when nine months old. She is now eighteen months, and was brought up 
entirely on your Food for the first twelve months. She continues to get it 
once a day, and is exceptionally strong and healthy. Her flesh is very firm 
indeed for so stout a child. I have, and still do so, recommended your Food 
as being the Food ‘par excellence’ for children. 

“ Yours very sincerely, R. CRUICKSHANK.” 


me J MELLIN’S 
EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL 
CURES COUGHS & COLDS. 


INVALUABLE FOR BRONCHITIS, ETC., 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Sample size, 1s. Ofall Chemists and Stores. 


























AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original 
Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
“He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patient 
should at once resort to an old and well-tried remedy. We refer to 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


For they search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark. appetite, and a sound refreshing sleep. ; 

ie If you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 


eight stamps. GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 
8, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


AFFECTION 


OF THE 


EYE & EYELIDS 


Dr. Chamberlain’s 


OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 









Address— 








FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Are the best known remedy during all seasons for 


ECZEMA, HAZ:MORRHOIDS, 
‘IEUMATiISM, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Public are warned that Worthless Imitations have been offered by Confectioners, 
Grocers, and others upon the word ‘‘ Sulphur,” which has hitherto been used by the 
proprietors in describing their Tablet, but FRAZER’S TABLETS are composed of 
valuable medicinal properties combined with a special kind of sulphur which cannot be 

















successfully imitated. 
Hereafter, therefore, the Tablets will be known as FRAZER’S TABLETS only. 


None are genuine unless the word ** FRAZER” is stamped upon them. 


NEARLY 1,000,000 PACKETS SOLD PER ANNUM. 
Price 1s, i}d. per Packet, or 1s. 3d. post free. 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from 


Spe zens Ta hlatc 1. 89. Kirby § Tatton Garden 








Has, during the past 60 years, Cured Thousands of Sufferers, at Home 
|and Abroad, from Eye Diseases of every kind. Prescribed by 

Physicians and Oculists of the Highest Standing. Thousands of 
| Cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
pots, 1s. 14d.; or by post, 14 stamps, from the Proprietors, 


TREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lonpon Reaper. 








DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE osffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 





BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


td 

fs CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 
3 Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 
» 
q 
a 
° 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
: Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sozs ManuractuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE Pitts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


:VaN PATENT DIAGONAL 
. SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the S*ams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollzn 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s, 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 1ld. per pair and upwards. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘¥Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonies. 


Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
Symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
















































RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more yolish with Two 
Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- 
nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST,’ AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any @ne for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
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Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, dc. 


They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


Jrom their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 





ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. oe 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 






































Pa. la Female Ailments, 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9$d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHAMNWE’sSs TrooTtTH PYASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


rye B QO RWI CG K’S | 
FE P P + 4K, BAKING THE BEST 


(BREAKFAST) THAT MONEY 


COCOA POWDER. :* 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 




















A brilliant black polish | 


in half the time.atlesscost., 


WITH HALF THE LABOUR 
of ordinary Black Leads. 








